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MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR BRIGGS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
GREAT IN GOODNESS : 
A MEMOIR OF GEORGE N. BRIGGS, 


GovERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS FROM 1844 To 1851. 
By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 


Royal 12mo. Price $2 50. With a Likeness and other Illus- 
trations. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“In tracing his history through an extended and eventful | 
career, as the Poor Boy, the Young Lawyer, the Wise Counselor, 
the Hminent Statesman, the Upright Judge, the Useful and Con- 
tistent Christian, it becomes more and more evident that his was | 


| 
aremarkable life, and his name one which the ‘ world will not | 


willingly let die.’ ” 


2 Copies sent by mail, postage free, on the reception of the | 
price, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


CEMS OF SCOTTISH SONC: 


A COLLECTION OF THE 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH BALLADS, 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Compiled and arranged from the very best sources and latest 
revisals of the authors’ works. 
The above forms a new volume of the popular class of Music 
Books known as the ‘‘Home Circle Series,’ comprising ‘‘ The 
Home Circle,” 2 vols., *‘The Silver Chord,’’ ‘‘The Shower of 
Pearls,” Operatic Pearls,” ** Gems of German Song,” and ** Gems 
of Sacred Song,” all bound in uniform style, and sold at the same | 
price per vol., viz.: plain, $2 50; cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $4. | 
a all Music Dealers. Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt | 
of price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 











PUBLISHED THIS Day. 
MRS. OLYPHANT’S BEST BOOK. 


MARCARET MAITLAND, OF SUNNYSIDE, 
Anthor of * Zaidee,” * Chronicles of Carlingford,” and ‘* Self-Sac- 
rifice.” 12mo, cloth, laid paper. Price $1 50. 

tear leading personage is a model of female kindness, active 
won ence, unyielding adherence to truth in action as well as in 

» and a bright example of what every Christian ought to be.” 
London Literary Gazette. 

W. Il. POOLEY, Publisher, 
Harper Building, New York. 


Sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS. 


J. W, BOUTON, having recently returned from his annual 
Ographical Tour in Europe,” invites the attention of his 
customers and collectors to his extensive and valuable collection 


of CHOICE ILLUSTRATED and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
NOW on sale at 


“ 


416 Broome Srreer (cor. ELM STREET). 


ns 
| 
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Now REapy. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY ; from the Birth of Christ 
to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised and corrected. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, $6 75; half calf or half Turkey, $12. 


Also, in uniform style, 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. §8 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $20. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod down to Modern Times. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised and ex- 
tended. 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, extra, $6 75. 





CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. An Elegant Library Edition. 
Corrected and revised; with portrait. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra, $11 25. 


DISRAELI’S WORKS. 

THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac Disraeli. 
With a View of the Life of the Author by his Son. 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. Price in extra cloth, $9; half calf, $16. 

The most beautiful edition ever published, and has given a new 
enthusiasm for one of the most remarkable works ever written. 
The varied learning and research of the author are proverbial, 
and the unique title conveys a good idea of the value and interest 
of the book. 

DISRAELI’S AMENITIES OF LITERATURE; consisting of 
Sketches and Characters of English Literature. By Isaac 
Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his son, the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli. 2 vols. crown 8vo, extra cloth, $4 50; half calf 
gilt or antique, $8. 


To the Southern Book Trade. 





GENERAL LEE AND SANTA CLAUS. 


Anew and splendid JUVENILE for the HOLIDAYS, by Mrs. 
LovuisE Ciack, of New Orleans, author of ‘‘Our Refugee House- 
hold,” 
On heavy tinted paper, with illuminated covers. Retail price 80 


with six beautiful illustrations from stone by J. Bien. 


cents. 


READY NOVEMBER 5ru. 





ge Early orders solicited from the Trade, to whom we offer 


and originality about the book which 
standard works of the day.” —Publisher’s Circular. 








liberal discounts. Address 


BLELOCK & COQ., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, New York. 





A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
OLD AND NEw, Just IMPORTED. 

Also a colléction of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 


M. NUNAN, 
80 Nassau Street, New York. 





New Annual of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
FOR 1867, ILLUSTRATED, 

Contains—How to Study Phrenology; Names of the Faculties; 
Thomas Carlyle; Civilization and Beauty; A Bad Head; Matri- 
monial Mistakes ; Handwriting; Eliza Cook; Rev. James Mar- 
tineau; Rev. Dr. Pusey; Froude, the Historian; Thiers, the 
Statesman; John Ruskin, the Art Writer; Rev. Charles Kingsley ; 
Bashfulness—Diffidence—Timidity, Cause and Cure ; Ira Aldridge, 
the Tragedian; Society Classified. A capital thing—only 20 cents. 
' Address FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





THE STANDARD NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


‘“‘WHO BREAKS-PAYS.” 
$1 25. 
“Told with exquisite pathos and poetry. There is a freshness 
ive ita place among the 


“A love tale, but widely different from the trash usually cur- 


rent as such. Such reading is fit for intellectual people.”—Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette. 


_‘*Full of passages which, for fervor and intensity of descrip- 
tion, are quite worthy of Victor Hugo, whose peculiar style they 
very much resemble. It is likely to be widely read and much dis- 
cussed in drawing-rooms this winter.”—Albany Hvening Journal. 

‘‘ Every sentence bears marks of refinement and delicate taste. 
The manner in which the book is published reflects the highest 


credit upon the firm.”—New Haven Palladium. 
Heine’s Pictures of Travel. New and beautiful edi- 


tion. Price $2 25. 


Memoirs of a Good-for-Nothing. By Joseph von 
Eichendorf. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Vignettes by 
E. B. Bensell. $1 50. 


Laws of Short Whist. Edited by J. L. Baldwin. The 
etandard adopted by the London clubs. $1. 


Importation of books to order a specialty. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


HOWARD & COQO., 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(Next Door To MAILLARD’s), 





Have opened their new store with a large and choice assortment of 


DIAMONDS, 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


all of the finest quality. Including 


HOLIDAY AND BRIDAL CIFTS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





Citizens and Strangers are cordially invited to examine our 
stock. 


J. P. HOWARD, for the last ten years with Trrrany & Co. 
E. T. HOWARD, late of San Francisco, Cal. 





EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 


GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


47 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROQUET, 
FOR PARLOR AND LAWN. 


Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb-Bells, 
etc., etc. Agreat variety of Parlor Amusements—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips, and Counters. The 
“New England” and “Salem Games.” A full'line of L. Prang 
& Co.’s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros.’ 
Mosaic Alphabet Blocks. Oatalogues sent by mail. 








Foreign Correspondence.—A gentleman of literary 
attainments desires to make an engagement with some journal 
for correspondence from the approaching Paris Exposition. 
Apply to the BuREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 132 Nassau 
Street, Room 26. 





Book Wanted.-—Lord Brougham’s Translation of De 
Corona (Demosthenes). Inquire at Tos AMERICAN BUREAU FOR 





LITERARY REFERENCE, 132 Naesau Street, Room 26. 
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CHOICE ENCLISH BOOKS, | 
IMPORTED AND OFFERED AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


J. W. BOUTON, 


416 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Common Prayer. 

Illustrated by Holbein and Albert Diirer. With wood en- 
gravings of the *‘ Life of Christ,” rich wood-cut border on 
every page of Fruit and Flowers; also the Dance of Death, | 
a singularly curious series after Holbein. Square 8vo, cloth 
neat, exquisitely printed on tinted paper at the Chiswick 
press. 5 


Smoker’s Text-Book. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. This exquisite little volume com- 
prises the most important passages from the works of emi- 
nent men written in favor of the much-abused weed. 48mo, 
cloth, gilt edges, printed from silver-faced type, $1 25. 


Joe Miller’s Jests; on, Tax Wit’s Vapz Mecum: 
Acollection of the most brill'ant Jests, politest Repartees, 
most elegant Bon Mots, and most pleasant short Stories in 
the English Language. An interesting specimen of remark- 
able fac-simiie, 8vo, half-morocco, $5. 


History of Signboards. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Jacob Lar- 


wood and John Camden Hoiten. With colored frontispiece 
and 100 illustrations in fac-simile. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, pp. 


, Mlustrated by Doré. 
Contes Drolatiques 
(@roll Tales collected from the Abbeys of Loraine). Par 


Balzac. With 425 marvelous, extravagant, and fantastic 
wood-cuts by Gustave Doré. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, $6. 








lish Language. 

From the semi-Saxon Period of A.D. 1250 to 1800; consisting 
of an Alphabetical Inventory of every Word found in the 
printed English Literature of the Thirteenth Century. By 
the late Herbert Coleridge, Secretary to the Philological 
Society. 8vo, neat half-morocco, $1 25. 

An invaluable work to historical students and those interested 
in linguistic pursuits. 


Slang Dictionary ; 

Or, The Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and “ Fast’ Expres- 
sions of High and Low Society ; many with their Etymology, 
and afew with their History, traced. With curious illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


History of Playing Cards, 
With Anecdotes of their Use in Ancient and Modern Games, 
Conjuring, Fortune-Telling, and Card-Sharping. With 60 
_ illustrations on toned paper. Thick 12mo, cloth, 


The Presentation Book of Common Prayer. 

Illustrated with elegant ornamental borders in red and black, 

from ‘*‘ Books of Hours” and Illuminated Missals, by Geof- 

frey Tory. Square 8vo, cloth, exquisitely printed at the 
Chiswick press, $4 50. 


A Biographical and Critical Dictionary 
Of Recent and Living Painters and Engravers, forming a Sup- 


| mag see to Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
y Henry Ottley. Imp. Svo, cloth, $4 50. 





*,* A Priced Catalogue of Rare, Curious, Standard, and Mis- 
céllaneous Works sent to any address on applicativn. 





~ Just IssvEp. 


"SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. 


ESSAYS ON THE WAGER OF LAW—THE WAGER OF 
BATTLE—THE ORDEAL—TORTURE. 


By Henry C. Lea. 


In one handsome royal 12mo volume of 407 pages, extra cloth, 
price $2 50. 


From THE PREFACE.—“ The aim of the following essays is sim- 
ply to group together facts so that, with a slender thread of com- 
mentary, they may present certain phases of human society and 
progress which are not without interest for the student of history 
and of man.” 

* These essays are full of interest and instruction, and the author 
traces in them most clearly the influence these determinative ac- 
tions have had upon human development. Mr. Lea writes well, 
and has evidently bestowed great thought upon his subject and 
drawn his facts from a very extensive and careful reading, so that 
he has furnished us with a very valuable chapter upon the subject 
of which he treats. Extracts are needless. We would rather 
refer our readers to the book itself, feeling sure they will be fully 
repaid for their examination, and will obtain most curious and 
interesting information upon a period of human growth which is 
at present very imperfectly known.”’— The London Reader, Sept. 





, 1866. 

“The four essays which make up the volume are elaborate his- 
torical studies of one of the most obscure and interesting por- 
tions of the science of jurisprudence. But they are more than 
this. As a connected whole, they form a treatise which illus- 
trates the progress of thought and of society through the opera- 
tion of those influences which Mr. Lecky, in his recent work, has 
grouped together under the general and somewhat vague phrase 
of ‘ Rationalism.’ ’—North American Review, Oct., 1866. 


HENRY C. LEA, 
706 and 708 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


DAVID CG. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.), 








The New York Bible and Common Prayer- 
Book Society 
Beg to call the attention of the trade to their extensive stock of 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, SETS OF 
BOOKS FOR CHANCEL AND DESK, TESTAMENTS, 
APOCRYPHAS, Etc., Etc., 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 

in very great variety and in all styles of Binding. 
A New Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent to the trade 
on application. 
5 and 13 COOPER UNION, 

NEW YORE. 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 

10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

600,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
Op STAND oF Pratt, Oakey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
aND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Foreign Postage Stamps. 


entleman having a collection of over twenty-five hundred in 
Lallier’s Album, is desirous of disposing of it. Also many 
| thousand duplicates—100 different—including rare French Re- 
public, old Austrian, Black English, Venetian, Greek, Russian, 


| etc., for $1. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
J. C. WALTERS, Box 1030, East Saginaw, Mich. 





THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 





This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Tue Rounp TaBLgE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 





BOOKSELLER AND AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, 
506 BROADWAY (vp starrs), NEW YORK. 





Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 

Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private 
gentlemen or public Libraries. The frequent sales by auction in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted te him, for a 
small commission. 

Foreign Books imported to order on favorable terms. The same 
attention will always be given to an order for a single book as for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., supplied with any Periodicals 
(American or Foreign), which will be carefully delivered in the 
city, or sent by mail to the country. 

Binding executed in any style, by the best workmen. 











JOSIAH CLARK, 


| JAMES F. SPALDINC. 
| 





Literary Assistance or Private Tuition. 





A High Honor Man of an English University, who has been 
about eight years in America, would be glad to accept a position 
as a Regular Writer and Reviewer on the staff of a good periodical 
|or paper, or to Read with two or three Private Pupils in the 
| highest subjects acquired at the English Universities, where, as 
| well as more recently at Harvard, his pupils have won great dis- 

tinction. His forte as a teacher lies in Classics, History, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy, Political Economy, English Literature 
, and Composition. He has had extended and successful experi- 
ence as a Quarterly Reviewer, Author, and Editor in England, 
and as a Writer and Tutor in this country; and he possesses 
a fair acquaintance with the Hebrew language and with the lan- 
guages and literature of France, Germany, and Spain. The fullest 
and most satisfactory references can be supplied on application 





THE GOLDEN LEAVES SERIES. 


GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE AMERICAN POETS, 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE BRITISH POETs, 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE DRAMATIC Ports. 
GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE LATER ENGLISH POETs, 





THE GOLDEN: LEAVES SERIES contains a most choice Selection 
from the writings of the best early and later American and Eng. 
lish poets and dramatists, furnishing a rare collection of Popular 
poetry. 

The volumes, convenient in size and beautiful in outwara ap. 
pearance—printed in the best manner on fine toned paper—form 
together a most attractive series, while the great variety of mat. 
ter they contain makes them a little library of themselves, Each 
set is inclosed in a red paper box. 


Four volumes, extra cloth, gilttops, . . . 100 
” a extra cloth, full gilt sides and edges, 12 09 
> . ha'f morocco, gilt tops, g » 140 
ic sa morocco antique or gilt, - « 200 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, postage 
paid, on receipt of the retail price. 





F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, NEW YORK, 





*,* Catalogues of our publications sent free on application, 





SPLENDID BOOKS. 
NOW OPENING, SEVERAL CASES OF OLD AND NEW 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
SELECTED FROM 
THE FINEST STOCKS IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
REMARKABLE FOR THE BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE oP 
THE COPIES. 





Book-buyers will find this a fine opportunity of procuring many 
rare, costly, and beautiful works that are seldom obtainable in 
this country. 


New shipments are constantly being received. 


MOHUN & EBBS, 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 
546 Broadway, New York. 





SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BROUCHTON & WYMAN, 
13 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





Full and complete assortments of the PUBLICATIONS of the 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON (Mass.) 8. 8. 80- 
CIETY, HENRY HOYT, and the leading Reticious Pusuisnixe 
Hovses throughout the country, constantly on hand. 
(@ The attention of Superintendents and Teachers is respect- 
fully called to the recent issues of the above. 
G2” The Trade supplied at the usual liberal discount. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
Social Hints for Young Christians. 
By Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. é 
Flexible cloth, 50 cents. Ec 








BROUCHTON & WYMAN. 


The General Protestant Episcopal S.°S. 
Union and Church Book Society 

Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 
secondary catalogue of “* books allowed for sale,” makes a list of : 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 
Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 


requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday: 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 
Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies ; single, 35 cents. 
Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies; single, 70 cents. 


CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, “ 
Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
larger number of copies ; single, 50 cents. 





Address orders and remittances to } 
E. M. DU NCAN, Agent, 





by mail to D. C. L., 312 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


762 Broadway, New York. 
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BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 


HOSE who circulate freely in our various social 
strata are conscious of a certain indefiniteness, 
an increasing bewilderment, which seems of late to 
possess men’s minds about their political duties and 
convictions. The phenomenon is so far from strange 
as to be perfectly natural and explicable. A bell- 
wether which checks and hesitates at the cross-roads 
throws into confusion and uncertainty the whole flock 
behind; and in our political community, where so 
few think for themselves because so many are at lib- 
erty to do so, the analogy is perfect. When the lead- 
ers of the people shy and balk, or run from one path 
to the other in doubt as to which will be most agree- 
able, most profitable, or most popular, the people feel 
by instinct, if they do not know by reason, that no 
fixed principles are directing them, and their belief 
is shaken and their notions made hazy and chaotic 
accordingly. By a felicity which is partly myste- 
rious, the people, in great emergencies, have found 
the right path, and have insisted upon following it; 
but when the stimulus of a mighty occasion is with- 
drawn, they turn habitually to their conventional 
finger-posts, and are naturally puzzled and nonplussed 
when they find them practicing alternation, and point- 
ing first one way and then the other. 

What this country most emphatically needs is a 
class of educated public teachers who think more of 
principles than of evanescent popularity, and who 
can therefore be depended upon, through all the ebb 
and flow of capricious popular sentiment, steadily to 
represent certain fixed conceptions and opinions, 
whatever they may be. Absolute consistency cannot, 
of course, be expected from any publicist. Theorists 
of the closet look for it, but men of the world never 
do. Such a change of base as that of Sir Robert 
Peel respecting the corn laws implies no moral weak- 
ness and justifies no disesteem. But a deliberate 
change of opinion for once and all is plainly a very 
different thing from those shuttlecock gyrations to 
which the American public have been of late too fre- 
quently accustomed. Such fluctuations do not sig- 
nify that a man’s mind has passed through a revolu- 
tionary phase, so that he to-day thinks the shield is 
gold which yesterday he saw as silver; but that an 
estimate more or less shrewd of the current of public 
feeling leads him to believe that more people to- 
morrow will adhere to the auriferous theory than to the 
argentiferous one. In other words, the trick arises 
from our pestilent national habit of worshiping majori- 
ties. Unfortunately, the people do not see the trick 
in all its meanness, because its parent habit so colors 
their perceptions that they take for a matter of course 
what isin truth altogether unmanly and contemptible. 

The late conduct of Mr. Beecher furnishes an 
illustration sufficiently apt. His motives are not less 
clear because he has thought proper to gloze and 
cover them with clouds of sounding words, Nor is 
the moral aspect of his case legitimately strengthened 
because his masculine intellect supports it with plausi- 
ble reasons, The simple truth is that he thought a 
favorable opportunity presented for personal distinc- 
tion and augmented power by a dexterous change of 
political front. Presently he found he had made a 
mistake. The distinction and power were miscalcu- 
lated in kind and degree. So, with an alacrity and 
coolness which ludicrously show his persuasion of the 
impunity wherewith the maneuver may be executed, 
the reverend gentleman changes front and wheels 
back again. Here we are struck by the immediate 
Consequences, and called upon to admire the tender- 
hess with which his original associates treat a mis- 
guided but not all criminal worshiper of majorities ; 
they might slam the door in his face, instead of which 
they kill the fatted calf. Such an incident surely 
speaks volumes in favor of political consistency, but it 
diminishes our admiration for Mr. Beecher’s boldness, 
since it shows that he reckoned with his host when 
he counted upon not being made a horrid example «if 


by his party, as has been the case with the late M:. 
Raymond. 


ly, that they never know where to find them; that 
they have no backbone; that they are so shifty and 
tricky in their efforts to catch the first puff of the 
popular breath, to ride on the top wave of public ap- 
probation, as to be like fleas or the traditional little 
jokers of thimble-rig—you put your finger on them 
and they are not there, The defection ought certain- 
ly to inculcate the advantage of independence of 
thought, and, perhaps, in a measure it does so. But 
men are not swift to learn new habits, and those who 
have become habituated to getting their thinking done | 
for them are not usually inclined to take the trouble 
to do it for themselves, It seems, indeed, that those 
who are ambitious of leadership and who have the 
tact always to remember that “ our people’s backs is 
easy riz and they must jist be cracked up,” can 
change their principles as often as their clothes with- 
out suffering any considerable penalty. A few men 
like Gladstone, Stuart Mill, and John Bright, who 
are not afraid to tell the people the truth at the cost 
of popularity, and who carry everything before aan! 
in the long run for just that reason, would do us a| 
world of good, and, as there is at present no protect- 
ive duty on statesmen that we are aware of, except- 
ing the cost of naturalization papers, we might prof.- 
itably make an importation. But we are satisfied | 
that the material for statesmen is already here upon 
the spot and native to the soil, and that what alone 
is required is that it should be nurtured and encour- 
aged. It is not a step in the right direction to send 
to Congress lottery-sharpers and prize-fighters, nor to | 
erect into intellectual demi-gods men of such plaus- 
ible pettiness and talky insincerity as our political 
shuttlecocks. But these things may be, after all, “the 
rough brake that virtue must go through.” Undoubt- 
edly, from one point of view, the lesson will prove 
most* salutary if-pushed to the very sharpest extrem- 
ity. Asin the case of our city government, it may 








be necessary that corruption should swell to the rank- 
est head of possible endurance before a community | 
stultified by the swift rush and cares of trade will | 
feel the curse for what it is and turn with the need- 
ful energy to smite and to destroy it; so as regards 
the evils of our general system, it may be well that 
all its possibilities of selfish partisanship, outrageous 
congressional candidacy, despicable slavering of the 
people with fulsome praise, licentious and groveling 
journalism, free and independent despotism of many 
over few, whether in politics, in theology, or in lit- 
erature, adulation of majorities to the lowest depths 
of abasement, with every cognate wrong and excess, 
should be allowed the fullest possible swing. Bear- 
ing in mind the ultimate advantage which will lie in 
the force and significance of the lesson, we may per- 
haps afford to watch with philosophic equanimity 
the piling of straws on the back of the camel, or, at 
least, with a tempered apprehension of the conse- 
quences which will follow the impending and inevit- 
able catastrophe. 








OUR ARCHITECTURAL BARBARISM. 


O American likes to assent to the prevailing theory 
that the domestic architecture of a people is an 
index to their national characteristics and social ad- 
vancement, Not that the proposition is intrinsically 
erroncous, or that it is not sustained in the history of 
nations by their architectural remains, but to accept it 
is equivalent to an admission that as a people our char- 





acteristics are undesirable. 


The American type of house, which originated in 
New England and has been diffused wherever pine 
boards can be had, is unpleasantly familiar. This 
national structure is usually located in a spot whence 
all shade has been laboriously eradicated. Its rectan- 
gular ground-plan is relieved, if at all, at one end by 
a projecting chimney and in front by an excrescent 
“stoop,” sustained by pillars with an appearance, 
like old-time piano and table legs, of having been 
skinned. The houseis surmounted by a hunchbacked 
roof which, in cases where -pretentiousness is sought, 
is decorated with a balustrade, as if for purposes of 
promenade. If left to themselves, these uglinesses 
would become subdued by assuming the somber but 
not unpleasing hue that exposure causes in unpainted 
wood, as in the case of shingled roofs, But they are 





the people complain of their spokesmen, and jus 





invariably forced upon the regard by a coat of white 


or red wash which renders it quite impossible to over- 
look them, and makes a landscape hideous with fre- 
quent assemblages of glaring dots. Such is the pas- 
sion for whitewash that it is considered essential to 
thrift and tidiness to employ as much of it as possible 
upon fences and outbuildings, upon telegraph poles, 
stone walls and bridges, and toll-gates and lodges; 
and we are even aware of instances where stone 
school-houses and churches, old enough to have be- 
come hoary and ivy-grown without being dilapidated, 
have been ruthlessly denuded, subjected to the van- 
dal brush, and despoiled of their reverend gravity 
to assume a false guise of cheap newness which 
deludes nobody, and, like all detected cheats, is con- 
temptible. There is a variation of this order of 
house which is popularly regarded as a modern im- 
provement, but which has in reality achieved the 
apparently impossible, and is still uglier than that it 
supersedes, The hunchback roof is ugly, but it is 
much better than none, It is an outrage upon com- 
mon sense to put forth a house as having no roof, and 
exceedingly unsatisfactory not to be able to perceive 
one. This indignity the packing-box style of house 
adds to those which characterize the gambrel root 
variety, thereby presenting the semblance of a rect- 
angular parallelopiped with its straight lines un- 
broken unless by a few chimneys—minor parallel- 
opipeds — and with its rectangular white sides 
blotched with green shutters to its rectangular win- 
dows. Sometimes a species of contracted veranda 
appears in front, but it is impracticable, flimsy, and 
exasperating of aspect, like the house. The differ- 
ences of these two structures are but superficial, and 
within their chief characteristics are identical. A 
niggardly economy of timber has resulted in such low 
ceilings as to cause the intruder to feel under an in- 
cubus as soon as he enters and to prevent his putting 
on his shirt without danger of abrading his knuckles. 
For some inscrutable reason the windows, at least 
their lower sashes, are arranged like guillotines, and 
as the springs meant to support them are never effect- 
ive, they must be propped up by books or sticks, 
which are usually knocked out by an unwary person 
gasping for air, thereby putting him in imminent 
danger of decapitation; the upper sashes being fix- 
tures, there is no mode by which the foul air can es- 
cape, and it therefore collects in a stratum of the 
depth from the ceiling to the aperture of the lower 
sash, in which the heads of the adult inhabitants are 
of course plunged. As these structures,are, further- 
more, warmed by stoves and lighted by lamps which 
emit pestilent gases, it is obvious that the inhabitants 
are subjected to a process of slow asphyxiation. Ot 
course, there are other kinds of rural houses—Swiss 
cottages, Doric temples, castellated keeps, gothic - 
“ mansions ”—all executed in clap-boards, and pro- 
fuse in that transparent absurdity, the wooden arch, 
known by everybody tc be not more than two inches 
thick, and obviously sustaining not a single pound. 
But these are essentially unoriginal. People have 
seen their prototypes in materials and amid surround- 
ings of climate and scenery which made them ap- 
propriate and beautiful, and, regardless of the alter- 
ed conditions, have reproduced them where discord- 
ant associations and a mean rendering have divest- 
ed them alike of beauty and of verisimilitude. There 
are also praiseworthy examples of country houses 
both origival and beautiful, but their number is too 
small and the understanding of them too limited to 
upset the rule that American house architecture is 
either mean and rude or tastelessly and ignorantly 
ostentatious, 


It may be said that the features we have noted are ex- 
emplifications rather of rustic barbarism than of na- 
tional character ; also, that the country is slow to ad- 
vance, and that we should look to the cities for indica- 
tions of our real condition in this respect. In the cities, 
it is true, builders, by larger experience and greater fa- 
miliarity with mechanical improvements than country 
craftsmen enjoy, are able to produce more convenient 
and commodious houses. But in other respects the 
type of the city house is little better, unless the 
greater expenditure they evince is to be regarded as 
constituting architectural success. Indeed, if we al- 
low for the changed conditions, the city dwelling- 
house appears almost identical with the country one. 
The density of buildings in the city contracts their 
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ground area, and so increases their hight. Other 
causes change the material from wood to less perish- 
able materials. From the difference in the builders, 
city “ houses with modern improvements ” are more 
thoroughly heated, lighted, and ventilated, but gen- 
erally in a manner neither tasteful, comfortable, nor 
healthy. In exterior appearance, they are merely 
higher and narrower packing-boxes of brick or stone 
instead of wood, but still meaningless in appearance, 
still roofless, unless with the French pretense for a 
roof, which is evidently no roof at all, and only ar- 
rests the view of the inclined lid above it. The coun- 
try, certainly, produces nothing as ugly as a red-brick 
Philadelphia street, with its so unvaried rows of 
white marble steps, white solid shutters below and 
green Venetian ones above, that a single house placed 
in the proper angle between sufficiently large mirrors 
would afford the same prospect. Boston has varied 
the type by giving to its inexpressibly dingy brick 
fronts a curve which, while its interior effect is good, 
is, without, monotonously ugly in the extreme. Here, 
however, the irregularity of the streets prevents the 
perspective of fac-similes. Even in the costly rows of 
brown-stone fronts in the numbered streets of New 
York there is still the same barrenness of invention 
which repeats the same house with an imbecile uni- 
formity that becomes disgusting as you “sight” 
along a vista of unmeaning decorations, identical in 
design and turned out by contract by the hundred. 
Our normal city house architecture is everywhere but 
a variation of the packing-box. 


Along the streets where the handsomest stores and 
other business houses are situated there is certainly 
little of this flat uniformity. But another, and, if 
possible, a more unsightly blemish has replaced it. 
The buildings have been erected at different times 
and, in respect of harmony, entirely without reference 
to each other. They have, it is true, had an influence 
upon the character of one another, but such as were 
much better dispensed with. A successful dry goods 
man, for instance, resolves on having a “temple of 
trade,” and he builds in brown stone, and at large 
cost, a store which is immensely admired and about 
which he becomes exceeding vainglorious. Then 
comes a rival and envious dry goods man, who buys 
the adjoining lot and resolves upon putting No. 1 to 
confusion. Beside the brown stone temple he puts 
up a white marble palace with higher stories, larger 
plate-glass windows, everything on a grander scale 
and ata greater cost, and so fora time he rests content 
and chuckles inwardly as he beholds how dwarfed 
and mean he has caused his rival’s achievement to 
appear. But presently a third resolves on eclipsing 
them both, and he builds in Newfoundland stone 
with still higher stories, still bigger windows, a higher 
aud more protruding cornice. In a word, he aims 
rather to dwarf his rivals than to produce a beautiful 
thing himself; and in this charitable intention he suc- 
ceeds so far as to render the whole assemblage of 
buildings offensive and painful to the eye. The tout 
ensemble of streets constructed on this principle is as 
if an expensive library were arranged in a jumble, 
with a hap-hazard placing of dissimilar books—black, 
gilt, red, and blue volumes; quartos, folios, duodeci- 
mos; in russia, calf, morocco, cloth bindings—indi- 
vidually beautiful but collectively detestable. As 
one looks up Broadway, for instance, he beholds a 
succession of lofty, narrow fronts, of every possible 
tint and material; uneven in hight ; windows, cor- 
nices, every decoration out of range ; every conceiva- 
ble variation of incongruous styles of architecture ; 
Greek, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, nondescript col- 
umns; arches round, flat, pointed, elliptical—in a 
word, every collocation of what will not harmonize. 
If one could lift up and set down houses at will, like 
Aladdin’s genie, he might make a handsome street of 
Broadway by a mere processof transposition. Indeed, 
the amount of money expended upon its stores 
needed only the exercise of ordinary taste to 
produce some of the finest facades in the world. 
What is wanted is an attention by individual build- 
ers to general effect rather than to a personal glorifi- 
cation which, if they could but see themselves as 
others see them, serves only to render them ridiculous 
in a dog-in-the-manger manner, At present, it is 
only when an immense building is erected that any 
new beauty is added to a city. As impressive effects 


might be produced by a co-operation among builders 
to preserve a reasonable homogeneity in their build- 
ings. Judicious variety is, of course, desirable. The 
introduction among the stores of the dwelling-house 
monotony would be calamitous in the extreme. Such 
variety could be preserved in a block of stores with- 
out violating a practical harmony which would sat- 
isfy the general observer if it did not the empirical 
critic. We have noticed a block of stone dwelling- 
houses—in Philadelphia, if we remember correctly— 
in which there are about a dozen different houses dis- 
posed as if composing the center and wings of 
a structure of palatial proportions. The details 
are sufficiently varied, no two houses, we believe, 
being identical, but the entire effect is very pleas- 
ing. The same thing might readily be done on 
a larger scale in rows of stores without entail- 
ing uniformity in hight, breadth or, of necessity, ma- 
terial. New York streets, it is true, are almost too far 
gone for remedy, and it is only when a fire occurs that 
opportunity presents itself for an imposing building. 
Even that is too frequently wasted, as when, for in- 
stance, Mr. Bennett puts up on the most conspicuous 
site on Broadway a costly building which no ingenu- 
ity on the part of the purchaser of the adjoining lot 
could connect with the structure beyond, and when 
he furthermore selects for his material white marble, 
which, on a dusty street, becomes seedy before it 
leaves the hand of the workmen. The room for archi- 
tectural reform throughout the country is immense. 
It is yet reserved to establish anything that may be 
regarded as a creditable national architecture, one 
that shall remove the stigmas of meanness, of deceit- 
fulness, of envy and jealousy, of false taste, of purse- 
prouG vulgarity, which our houses, by application of 
the accepted rule, fix upon the national character. 


. 








THE MANIA FOR SIZE. 


'MHE half, said Hesiod, is often more than the whole. 

Many of the old saws most quoted may be exploded 
by no very vigorous analysis, but this is not one of them. 
The salt which has preserved great numbers has been 
made of epigram, of sparkling antithesis, of the showy 
disposition of words rather than of the intrinsic force of 
ideas. Underneath the glittering cloak which lively 
fancy has thrown over them, we often detect a logical 
blunder or a flaccid commonplace. Not so with the preg- 
nant saying of Hesiod. We may examine it from every 
side, submit it to every test, hold it up to the strongest 
light, and the pith remains to justify its universal accept- 
ance. A paradox which is thrown off merely to attract 
attention inevitably rests upon a substratum of puerility. 
It is like a rocket which makes such a roar, a rush anda 
blaze, and which always surprises those unskilled in 
pyrotechny when they come to examine and find how 
very little a thing itis. Buta paradox whose sententious 
incredibility covers while it draws attention to an occult 
fact, is like the sacred fire which burns always with a 
steadfast light to illumine the avenues of thought toa 
useful but otherwise unseen truth. 

The force of this particular proverb is constantly put 
to the test in every-day life, and an instinct of its verity 
is perceptible even in the efforts of those who would 
seek to profit by the assumption of its falsity. There 
are, for example, two daily journals printed in New York 
which have lately been enlarged, as they claim, to the 
size of The London Times. Each of them has invited at- 
tention to this fact so often, and dwelt upon the compari- 
son so lovingly, as to show that its emphatic impression 
upon the public mind is very dear indeed to their re- 
spective conductors. The implication they would enforce 
is that quality must needs keep pace with quantity, or 
rather, as is claimed by one of them, must outstrip it; 
so that the bigger the newspaper the better it must be. 
After a little, however, the essential emptiness of this 
proposition becomes notorious, and we are favored with 
laborious attempts to prove not only that these enter- 
prising sheets print more yards of columns on more acres 
of paper than their chosen exemplar, but that, pari 
passu, their contents are more valuable, including more 
telegrams from more places, more letters from more cor- 
respondents, more solid and yet more brilliant discus- 
sions of current topics, and the like, than their trans- 
atlantic cotemporary. It is worth notice that they affect 
to despise while they admire the model they set up for 
themselves. And in this, from some points of view, they 
are quite right. But, generally, their policy springs from 
the conviction that there exists in the public mind more 
of admiration for The London Times than of contempt ; 











and their primary notion—the one they cleave to in all 





their boasts and dissensions on the subject—is, that the 
element most profoundly impressive with the bulk of 
their readers is that of size. 

With the actual beliefs of the leading writers of the 
journals mentioned respecting these questions of com. 
parison and dimension, we have at present nothing fur. 
ther to say than that we do their intellects better credit 
than to suppose that they really mean what they would 
have the public to suppose they do. That which con. 
cerns us is the illustration which their experienced intel. 
ligence supplies of the weight attached by the commu. 
nity to this idea of bigness. It is clear that such an idea 
would not be enforced so persistently save through a re. 
ligious appreciation of its cogency with the popular mind, 
But one of the strongest characteristics of the American 
mind is found in its swiftness to detect what is inconsist- 
ent with common sense. There is a problem here, there. 
fore, not easy of solution. Why this passion for big 
things—big shops, big ships, big opera houses, big talk— 
when it is positively certain that such things are not 
always better, but often really worse, for their exagger. 
ated proportions? Regarded as a mere question of busi- 
ness, this assumption is easily demonstrable. The Great 
Eastern has been a splendid failure, and so has our own 
ship, which is much smaller, the Great Repubiic. The 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, far larger than the one 
which stood in Kensington, is in the hands of its third 
set of stockholders. The opera house stupidly called the 
Academy of Music, in Fourteenth Street, was an acknow- 
ledged mistake, which is attested by the fact that the 
new one, on the same site, is to be considerably smaller. 
Boydell’s Shakespeare was a ruinous loss to the enter. 
prising alderman who sank his fortune in it. Had it 
been half the size, it would probably have succeeded. 
The number of huge books, however, which have ruined 
their projectors by their needless dimensions is legion. 
Some of the largest buildings ever undertaken have 
proved the want of wisdom in their designers through 
their never being finished, a fate which we trust may not 
befall the Washington Monument. The folly of trying to 
make things too big might be demonstrated in a thousand 
ways, and it is to be fervently hoped that our own coun- 
try may not one day furnish the world with evidence of 
the truth by its own colossal example. 

On the other hand how many and various are the ex- 
periences which go to show the virtue of compactness, 
the advantage of wisely limiting things in respect of the 
time or space they occupy. The Sermon on the Mount 
is a pattern too seldom copied, and the pages of jurispru- 
dence are thick with examples of those who have failed 
from striving to prove toomuch. Half a bottle of wine 
is surely in the best sense more than the whole, and we 
all concur in calling the better half of man that which 
is certainly the least. Commercial disaster infallibly 
comes of over-trading, where with half the risk there 
would have been twice the safety. Long stories proverb- 
ially dash their own interest, and many a tale of woe by 
being unduly protracted has chilled the heart of charity. 
The principle is true in its application to politicians and 
almost equally so to authors and journalists; and few 
have estimated its force so well as our late President or 
so ill as our present one. It may wisely be remembered 
in connection with all matters of dress and equipage, and 
is strikingly pertinent to those of the table. Half a loaf 
is indeed better than no bread ; but it is equally true that 
in nine cases out of ten it is better also than the whole 
of it. 








CHURCH MUSIC IN TRINITY PARISH. 


HERE is scarcely any record of a musical artist who 
has not, during the greatest portion of his career, felt 
that he is thinking and acting alone. He is constantly em- 
barrassed by the apparently anxious doubt as to whether 
his way of thinking is not peculiar to himself. And this 
feeling, which so often comes over him, would crush 
the noblest aspirations of his soul and blot out all the 
early training and traditions of his art, were he not sus 
tained by the knowledge that his isolation of thought 
arises from the fact not of his being in error, but that the 
destiny of art is often, unfortunately, committed to the 
opinions, influence, and action of those who are governed 
solely by impression and feeling, not by positive knowl- 
edge and intelligence of the subject they pretend to discuss 
and by which they hope to influence others. 

In this particular, in modern times, the Episcopal 
Church in America affords a broad arena for the exhibi- 
tion of a very lively fancy on the part of the captious, 
the officious, and the uninformed in the first principles 
of ecclesiastical musical art. There is, probably, not 4 
church with means sufficient to purchase an organ and 
to engage the services not of an organist, for that is 8 
rather serious and difficult undertaking, but of a mechani- 
cal appliance that will go with the organ, whether in 
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New York or Texas, Massachusetts or Kansas, that does 
not, through that mysterious channel, a music committee, 
pretend to the highest standard of musical excellence—a 
standard not springing, in the majority of instances, from 
a highly educated source, or established on the most rigid 
of models of the pure and beautiful in ecclesiastical musical 
art. And, to confess the truth, no person of reflection 
dreams for a moment of any such exalted aim on their 
part. For with them pure listening and observation are 
more rare than is generally believed by the most infatuated 
of their friends. In art, without such habits of culture, 
the position assumed is false and mischievous in its in- 
fluence on the people and popular taste. It is arrogating 
to themselves the possession of knowledge and attain- 
ments which their previous course of life has totally de- 
prived them of the opportunity of making their own, 
setting aside even the probability of the possession of an 
early disposition for the cultivation of an esthetic taste 
and of the patience necessary to pursue a subsequent 
long course of years in its study and development. 

In Great Britain, with their faculties and public pro- 
fessors in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, a 
careful consideration is given to the life of an artist 
in music. There it is not so much a matter of import- 
ance that he should be up in a mere technical display of 
manual dexterity on the key-board of an organ or piano- 
forte, indispensable as that is, or that he should be facile 
in a play with notes, which, without a complete educa- 
tion, is invariably a species of sounds signifying nothing ; 
but he is constantly trained by the study of the best 
church writers, such as Robert White, Tye, Tallis, Bird, 
and Farrant, etc., etc., and of the earlier Italian com- 
posers, Palestrina, Monteverde, Carissimi, Pergolesi, Jo- 
melli, down to that grandest of all productions of Chris- 
tian art, the modern oratorio, to give all his attention to 
objects and their parts; and at the same time that he 
makes a practical application of such observations, to ac- 
custom himself to note more and more closely how far he 
reaches not the mere mechanical, but the goal of the em- 
inently true and beautiful in art. It is in such schools 
that he is nurtured in the conviction, supported by the 
highest authorities in musical science, and confirmed by 
the impressions produced on educated congregations, that 
the earliest English church music is a treasure of the 
richest order. If it have no other distinction but its pure 
devotional character, it is in every instance, for the pur- 
poses of the church, to be preferred, while science itself 
ascribes to it the highest excellence. 

Trinity parish, New York, is now perhaps the only 
incorporated church body possessing large resources—the 
gift and memorial of a once royal and generous patron 
—existing in the United States. Whatever variety of 
opinion may float in the minds of those belonging to 
other denominations who have not been, and from the 
force of circumstances cannot be, as members of othes 
sects, invited to participate in the direction and dis- 
tribution of its vast resources; how much soever many 
may regard the accruing power and prosperity of this 
corporation with distrust, suspicion, and jealousy ; un- 
doubtedly not only the members of its own communion 
but the liberal of other churches have united, and still 
unite, in a feeling of sympathy with efforts put forth 
by this body of late years so indicative of progress, gen- 
erosity, and usefulness, in the especial sphere of action 
in which they are engaged. It is almost needless to re- 
mind our readers, beyond recording the facts, of the 
many instances, still fresh in the public mind, of at- 
tempted aggressions on the part of mistaken and inter- 
ested individuals ; and particularly once, when the pop- 
ular indignation was aroused by a glaring invasion by 
the state of those corporate rights the preservation of 
which are now most indubitably considered as sacred as 
those of the individual. 

If, then, any society of scholars and gentlemen have the 
power more than another to arrest the shocks and ag- 
gressions of the rude in thought and expression, and 
at least assist to keep the undiscerning and fallacious 
critical faculty of captious individuals in abeyance, so 


cent columns of daily periodicals. 


ment. And this brings us to a reflection that we fear the 


sounds. Weare told there are not perhaps more than 
two throughout Trinity parish sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with the elements, not to speak of any higher flights 
of musical knowledge, to be able to read or articulate in 
time, with facility, a sound ora note. Nor at the present 
time is it to be expected. The institution of the clergy 
under the old régime was not made with a view to being 
able to support their share of the responsibility of a 
proper performance of the church’s choral service. At 
that period it was considered a sufficient qualification 
that each should perform with zeal and respectability the 
office of a parish priest. Now this complexion of things 
is changing. The present rector is young, is said to be 
of good attainments, has traveled much in Europe, and we 
are told, although we do not positively know, has ac- 
quired a fair share of ecclesiastical art tendencies. Already 
we may, perhaps, attribute to him that influence which 
has enabled the corporation to step over national preju- 
dices and secure for one of their churches, St. John’s, a 
young Englishman, an Oxford graduate, a doctor in music 
—a man, we are informed, of “ general musical attainments 
and scholastic worth,” initiated from his earliest years in 
the mysteries and traditions of the church to which he be- 
longs. With the exception of Dr. Edward Hodges, of Sid- 


Trinity, no such appointment has been made in Trinity 
parish. And here we may ask why St. John’s should be 
more highly favored by an Oxford doctor in music than 
Trinity Church, whose struggles for the ascendency in 
public opinion have been so long apparent. It is scarcely 
more than half a score of years since the first attempt 


church the reflected system of a choral service, as in 
use for many centuries down to the present time in the 
universities, collegiate chapels, and cathedrals of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church. It has passed through every 
phase of variety until it reached its present condition, 


which have helped so much to bring to what it is the 


ulate them, unassisted as they have been by any mu- 
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impression. But as the choral service, in all its integrity 








that within itself it offers no flagrant example of ques- 


the outside world there will always exist many examples 
of egregious bad taste in matters of musical art. This is 
the inevitable penalty of activity of thought and freedom 
of expression. Newspapers, for instance, asa general rule, 
offer striking illustrations of bad taste, by habits of com- 
ment needlessly offensive to the cultivated and refined 
maind of the educated artist, by misrepresentation in art 
and personalities which derive their pungency from this 
source alone. But so rich and liberal a foundation as that 
of the corporation of Trinity parish could erect for itself 
and the public a standard of musical worth in the legiti- 
mate school of church music far beyond that accorded to 


its present feeble efforts, through the fickle and evanes- 


But in this the co-operation not only of the clergy of 
Trinity parish but those of the entire Episcopal church in 
the United States should be unhesitatingly accorded, that 
is, so far as they can rely upon a positive musical know- 
ledge, beyond which they should learn to give up feeling 
and impression to a higher intellectual musical develop- 


clergy of Trinity parish, whatever their brethren in the 
country may be, are not as a body learned in the apprecia- 
tion and disposition of proper combinations of sweet 


was made to introduce into the worship of Trinity 


When it is remembered with what princely munificence 
our generous forefathers instituted and fostered with re-| conferring upon two precocious sons of Trinity, without 
ligious care the music and musicians of our mother| professor, faculty, or examination, the highest degree of 
church, in an age of comparative poverty, we can but ad-| doctor in music. Yet this college, with a public profes- 
mire the determined efforts and oneness of purpose | sor to deliver public lectures on the history, biography, 


graduates, how much more so to secure and perpetuate 
their services in connection with these important duties, 
for doubtless the very condition of crudeness in which 
things musical are, with a popular taste not by any 
means ecclesiastical, renders it doubly difficult to retain 
as church organists and musicians the co-operation of such 
scholars. No doubt, among the myriads ailured to this 
land by the prospect of fortune, and wafted hither by 
wind and steam, who touch these shores, there will 
arrive others beside the organist of St. John’s who 
have been born in the lap of musical art and educated in 
the schools of the highest standing of comprehension 
and appreciation of the traditional uses of the music of 
the church—musicians who will make themselves heard 
and felt not merely through any technical exhibition of 
their attainments, but by a safer, more telling process : 
by that force of mind which has been systematically and 
gradually developed, extending over a long series of 
years, in the midst of highly favorable surroundings not 
entirely musical, through every variety of a liberal and 
classical education—artists, not mechanics; scholars, not 
tyros. But this influx of good things can hardly be ex- 
pected until Trinity parish has achieved for itself that 
legitimate musical standing which will enable it to com. 
mand for its services attention and respect—a reputation 
not merely local, but universal, irrespective of that kind 
of popularity arising from such adventitious circum- 
stances as the arrival of an Anglo-Saxon prince, the com- 
pletion of a cable, the visit of an Oceanic queen, or the 
cut-and-dried inflations of newspaper paragraphs. 

Surrounded by savans and scholars in the various 
faculties of the liberal arts and sciences, in which the 
study of musicis not the least, the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh set up for themselves 
a point of excellence in all such matters, through which 
they transmit to the public—a mass whose constant 


ney Sussex College, Cambridge, for many years organist of | daily occupations of a widely different nature preclude 


them from embracing the proper means of pursuing a sys- 
tematic course of study and reflection—an appreciation of 
what in ecclesiastical musical art is religiously pure and 
lofty in taste and style. The University and College of 
Columbia—with which Trinity parish is intimately asso- 
ciated—is bound by many ties of gratitude, and might, 
with its resources, increase its reputation for learning and 
usefulness, and do much towards advancing the science 
and zsthetics of musical art, especially that school of music 
connected with the ritual of the Episcopal Church ; but 
up to the present moment it has concerned itself but 
very little in the study and progress of musical literature, 
beyond the somewhat novel and eccentric proceeding of 





philosophy, science, and esthetic principles of musical art, 


present imitative choral service in Trinity Church, how. | with a well-chosen faculty selected from the ranks of 
ever remote that condition may be from the authentic | those engaged in the musical offices of Trinity parish, 
and traditional usages of the Anglo-Catholic Church in | and a course of action based upon and guided by one or 
Great Britain and Ireland. Especially may we congrat-| other of the statute books of the elder sister universities, 


could by a gradual and systematic course of training in 


sician of standing and education, clerical or lay—scholars | music of the various members of the Theological Semin. 
such as the English universities and cathedral churches | ary and of the Trinity choirs—men and boys—with a 


have loved to number, from the earliest periods, among | judicious distribution of bona fide degrees, conferred upon 


those who have really earned and deserve such distinc- 


It is true Trinity Church, as far as the American lit-| tion, succeed in very greatly elevating toa position of re- 
urgy permits, performs the musical portion of its service, | spect and consideration the study and appreciation in 
in taste and style, strictly according to the letter and| the public mind of ecclesiastical musical art. By these 
spirit of the conceptions of the presiding genius in| means might be disseminated, throughout the United 
charge of the fabric; and upon the many who go there | States, church music and church musicians to carry for- 
and who have not lived and dwelt from infancy under| ward and perpetuate an undertaking auspiciously in- 
the luminous shadow and ennobling influence of the | augurated and successfully introduced into their churches, 
mother church, with its traditional school of ecclesias-|in the form of a choral service, by the corporation of 
tical musical art, this may preduce a highly favorable | Trinity parish. 


»| These few observations have been thrown together 


has never yet been performed in this country, no compar- | with a view of drawing the attention of the rector, clergy, 
ative appreciation can be instituted in the American | and corporation of Trinity parish to the necessity of in- 
mind. Trinity Church with its halo of glory, however | troducing and preserving in all its integrity not the 
faint, stands alone on these transatlantic shores; but it | popular, but the legitimate music of the church, It is 


remains for time to show how far she is sensible of, or in- | to very little purpose that so rich a corporation votes sup- 
tionable if not positive bad taste, it is the clergy and different to, the progress and welfare of legitimate musical | plies towards the maintenance of a choral service, unless 
corporation of ‘T'rinity parish, New York. Doubtless, in| art in connection with the church ; how far she will en-| they place in their respective positions men into whose 


| courage the arrival of men carefully and completely edu- | hands they can submit, with the most implicit confidence, 





cated in those universities where mental science shares the | the direction of affairs so important as that to which we 
honors, as it should do, with material studies, and so, | have addressed our remarks. The clergy, organists, and 
through them, transfer to these regions, without mutila- | choir masters of a principal church in this parish ought 
tion, the traditions of the pure in ecclesiastical musical | to comprise those who are in every way au fait not only 
art—an art, we may add, as much the property of the | with the musical ritual of the church, and of all the com- 
American as of the English church, if she will but avail} positions for that church, but good choral singers and 
herself of it. If the general public are at present unaware | performers themselves of all the music in connection 
of the true source and traditional rendering of the church’s | with the services of that church. Certainly this effici- 
music, they will not, in these days of aninterchange of land | ency is not to be obtained from any clergy uninformed 
and life, long remain in uncertainty. If it is difficult to| and unacquainted with the elements of music ; or by the 
obtain such men, then, in music as English university | admission of persons into offices as organists and choir 
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masters who, instead of passing through some collegiate 
or university ordeal, can attribute their success in obtain- 
ing such appointments to some personal considerations 
or the influence of mere amiable friendship alone. 


So long as this condition of things exists the choral 
service in this country must ever remain a mockery, and 
submit to the ignorance and prejudices of a laity who 
have become enervated by the constant influence of the 
semi-operatic quartette. And to such a hight has this 


‘arisen that almost every church in the city of New York 


avowedly and unblushingly encourages this musical dis- 
play, and even resorts to such means for securing the 
attendance of congregations not for prayer but for 
amusement, by which they hope to elicit contributions 
towards the payment of the expenses of their establish- 
ments. 


How can a musically untutored clergy ever hope that 
their limited knowledge of the resources of ecclesiastical 
musical art can assist to awaken for such a service sen- 
timents and feelings of the purest devotion? And in 
what way do they suppose these mere musical exhibi- 
tions can in any way help to withdraw the hearts of their 
congregations from the frivolous, so that they may be- 
come absorbed in thoughts and affections in pure ecclesi- 
astical music? Yet we confidently assert this and more 
can be attained, if the clergy of this rich parish will but 
sedulously, in some of their spare hours from parochial 
work, individually and collectively study and practice 
the works of the early church composers under some 
legitimate and acknowledged scholar and musician. By 
pursuing zealously such grateful and ennobling studies 
they will svon learn what peculiar power true church 
music exercises over the hearts, thoughts, and affections in 
that solemn service through which it finds expression. 
In this parish we want a clergy with powers to appreci- 
ate that church music which allows everything for the 
glory of God and nothing for the ambition of man; that 
claims attention from the most fastidious by the richness 
and weight of its materials. Instead of the few meager 
chords upon which lighter tunes raise their painful super- 
structure, music that grasps in its ample comprehension 
the most magnificent combinations, the boldest transi- 
tions, the simplest modulations, and the sweetest melody, 
“clothed in a chastity that alike attracts the untutored 
and approves itself to the mind of the learned.” 


A MILLENNIUM FOR EDITORS. 


ESPITE the disapproval of the more cultivated class- 
es, and probably in despite of, as well as helped by, 
its own nauseous boasting, Tie New York Herald retains 
its business success, of which the handsome building, 
now nearly completed, at the corner of Broadway and 
Ann Street is substantial proof. That paper has recog- 
nized and persistently followed the best paying course, 
although a disreputable and even contemptible course ; 
its business sagacity has been as genuine as its political 
foresight false ; and the evident result is, splendid busi- 
ness success, a journal first in pecuniary profit but utter- 
ly negative in influence, anda rather melancholy proof 
of the innate depravity of human nature. 

Mr. Bennett is reported to have declared his intention 
to show the New York papers how to treat editors, and 
for this intention, which he will undoubtedly carry out, 
we beg to thank him, in the name of the members of the 
editorial guild, who, though thinking much, generally 
say very little on the subject, upon the rule of expedi- 
ency, or, Speak well of the bridge that carries you over. 
The rule may be asserted as general—yet for the present 
we speak only of this city—that editors of daily papers 
are illy treated, somewhat in respect to pay and defer- 
ence, but certainly in respect to the places wherein they 
work. People in general, without very much reflection, 
couple the idea of literary labor with that of carpets and 
curtains, cushions and grate-fires, a convenient library 
and all the subtle provocatives of thought which reside 
in external objects; but, while acknowledging that edit- 
ing is not literary work in such a sense as the writing 
of Our Mutual Friend or Dr. Johns is—which are 








_ written with ease and comfort, and with every help of 


circumstances—it is mild speaking to say that the reality 
of editing is rather unlike this picture. The elegant fur- 
niture to please the cultivated eye is—in that eye and no- 
where else, to speak as men speak ; the tasteful surround- 
ings are some of them at the cabinet-maker’s and some 
of them at Knoedler’s ; and the nakedness and fullness 
of emptiness almost require the genial touches of “ Elia” 
to make real. The walls are cither plastered or boarded ; 
the ceiling is sepulchral but not whited ; the windows 
are translucent, let us gently say; the furniture, on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle, is older than the memory 
of man, and is usually throne-like in its uncertainty but 
unthrone-likein its ingeniously extemporized comfort ; the 


pens and ink would be shamed by those of hotels; and 
the dust is not exactly the sacred dust of libraries, but of 
that other sort which appalls the neophyte editor, but is 
viewed by the experienced one as a thing of course. A 
single piece of furniture, hesitating between the desk and 
the table, and far too small for the mass of papers that 
makes it difficult to find any particular one, is each man’s 
place; there are some drawers and pigeon-holes, filled by 
the magpie system, and fully accounting for the losses 
and mislaying of manuscripts that vex the souls of wri- 
ters ; exchanges are lying everywhere—bushels of chaff 
containing perhaps Gratiano’s three grains of wheat; 
the gas burns with a glimmer, shaded by green paper 
shades with a hole burned in one side, an Argand lamp 
being a luxurious innovation ; and if there is not a shaft 
passing through the room, there is the noise of job-presses 
somewhere near. Besides this, the place is generally on 
the fourth floor. If the picture is over-colored, it is but 
alittle so. The rooms of The Evening Post are moder- 
ately inaccessible, pretty well supplied with books, but 
dirty, dingy, and unattractive enough to keep within the 
rule ; those of ‘The Commercial are so high up that one 
fears his ascent may suddenly end upon the roof, and 
when reached they have a temporary look, with bare 
boards and dingy seven-by-nine window-panes, as if the 
occupants were merely waiting there for the completion 
of new offices, although the paper has been published 
there for many years; The Tridune rooms are devently 
bad, low between-joints, contain the exchanges and gas 
fixtures above described, pay dollars to utility but not a 
cent to beauty, and have a general old-fashioned look ; 
The Times occupies a comparatively new building, but its 
rooms are neither spacious nor elegant ; the Olympus of 
The World is labyrinthian in remoteness, and simply 
bare when it is reached ; Zhe Herald does keep its edi- 
tors on the second floor, but even here the new building 
will furnish opportunity for improvement. 

The facts just cited may perhaps afford a key to the ill- 
mannered acerbity which some journals often indulge in, 
to their own disgrace and the public sorrow. It is well 
known that the corollary of an empty stomach is an ugly 
disposition, and that if a man be shut out of doors ona 
cold night he will feel malicious towards the whole hu- 
man race; andso when Mr. Horace Greeley says of his 
béte noire, “T. W.,” that the old villain lies, may we not 
charitably suppose that, even abstracted as he is known to 
be while working, a casual glance around the room sud- 
denly smites his mind with such a sense of poverty, 
bareness, and general lack of satisfaction in all the uses 
of the world as makes him for the moment refuse to let 
charity begin at home? Virtue and vice are but the is- 
sue of external circumstances, and for most of us there 
is a great deal of virtue in curtains and carpets; com- 
fort is godliness, and elegance is refinement, as people 
look at it. Like trout, men are apt to take on the 
color of the water they live in; and when that is not 
clean, it is hardly strange that there is so much parad- 
ing of dirty linen before the public eye. The hardness 
of an office-stool may seriously affect a man’s views of 
life, and the soothing influence of his own home, where 
his sense of order and beauty is gratified in some degree, 
is positively necessary to keep him from getting both 
sour and bitter. So, when the editors of metropolitan 
dailies bay at each other in turn like dogs in moonlight, 
it may be merely the discomfort of their kennels. It is 
only a case of ordinary human virtue overcome by extra- 
ordinary temptations. Clearly, if we want our lions of 
the press to roar gently as any sucking doves, we must 
put them nicely away in nests, not in dens or cages. 

It is at least equally true that the character of these 
places is chargeable with some of the infelicities and out- 
rages which afflict the style of some of our newspaper 
writers. Demonstration’: barbarous localities make bar- 
barians ; barbarians inevitably act barbarously ; barbar- 
ously-acting men make barbarisms, which afflict us. Q 
E.D. Eeample: when The Herald talks of the “Hon. 
Massa Greeley,” and “ the little villain” of The Times, 
or manufactures such a jumble as one that appeared 
about three years ago, every alternate sentence of which 
was (literally) “Old Abe is not a smutty joker ;” or when 
The World, ore rotundo, rounds and weights one of its 
100-pound articles, and hurls it against “ Beast Butler ;” 
or when The Tribune puts on white garments and an- 
nounces, like another Mrs. Opie, something about “ ly- 
ing ;” must it not be, in each of these cases, that the un- 
christian tone and the ungrammatical expression are 
merely the bare ugliness and faulty forms of external 
objects reflected upon paper? Extremes always suggest 
the opposite extremes ; yourfarmer’s boy or girl, brought 
up in the hardest practical life, snaps the most greedily 
of anybody at romance, and is the most carried away by 
it; and men dying of starvation always talk over and 





picture tables spread with all luxuries they ever heard 


of. Now, when The Tribune reporter drew upon his 
fancy for his facts in describing the burning of Barnum’s, 
and upon his imagination for his glowing dissertation on 
female ankles, the fair explanation is that in the former 
case the hard practical nature of his surroundings made 
him revel gladly in romance, and that in the latter the 
same bareness of floor and wall had so wearied his soul 
that he sought relief in the warmth and delightful lan. 
guor of an amatory topic. Bohemians alone can live in 
Bohemia ; and if we maintain the latter we must expect 
to endure the former. 

But seriously, can anybody explain, much less justify, 
the deprivations and positive indecencies in outward 
things which are laid upon the editors of daily papers ? 
The counting-room should be neat, though carpeting 
and upholstery are out of place where so many indis. 
criminating feet constantly throng; yet The Times, 
proving the rule by the exception, is the only paper here 
whose counting-room shows any real intention of attain. 
ing a pleasant appearance. And why should editorial 
rooms be located higher than the second floor, unless to 
escape intruders, who might be avoided by placing an 
armed sentry at the door? But suppose them in the 
ethereal regions, why should not some effort be expended 
to make them attractive, with carpets and curtains, and 
comfortable and tasteful furniture? Or why should neat- 
ness and cleanliness—to say nothing of order—be kept 
out of doors? Why should an editor, who is neverthe- 
less a man, be forced to do his work in a place which 
would be a dungeon if it only had a bolt on the door? 
Editing is not necessarily dirty work (though too often 
made so), and there is no good reason why the ameliora- 
tion and aids of work should be utterly denied it. Gen- 
tlemen who litter might have a special den provided 
them; gentlemen who smoke might have a smoking 
corner ; gentlemen who spit might be tested by the offer 
of a bushel-sized spittoon. In the name of intelligence, 
if the guzzling, spitting, unwashed, red-eyed, and frowsy- 
haired editor, with knife and spurs lying handily by, 
cannot be consigned with slavery to history, let us here 
recede from his style. The fault is not poverty, or penuri- 
ousness on the part of the leading dailies, for they are all 
abundantly able to treat their editors like gentlemen, 
and to insist upon their being such. The fault is, that 
while journalism was young matters were so; and now 
editors keep on working in dens because that was the 
old way. It is only one form of the blindness which per- 
sists in treading the beaten path, and making a news- 
paper just as it was made fifty years ago. The editorial 
profession sadly needs elevating in its standard, its at- 
tractiveness, and its esteem; and reform in this direc- 
tion would be a needed step. Mr. Bennett has now an 
excellent opportunity for doing what he is not afraid to 
do—taking the initiative. We trust he will suitably 
improve it, and we beg to assure him that thus he may 
cover a multitude of past sins in journalism, emphasize 
his own prosperity while setting a notable example of 
a needed sort, and do much toward elevating the profes- 
sion by bridging nearer the long-delayed millennium of 
newspaper editors, whose “good time coming” their 
fainting hearts have always told them was for others 
rather than for themselves, who proclaimed it from their 
watch-towers, 
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THE HON. GEORGE P. MARSH. 

THERE are many persons to whom the study of lan- 
guage is distasteful, and who, consequently have refused 
to acquaint themselves with the properties of nouns, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, etc.; but who, nevertheless, from the 
constant perusal of our best authors, write and speak with 


.|comparative purity. Occasionally, however, they are 


asked to decide respecting some disputed point in gram- 
mar and to give a reason for their decision ; and they 
then, having no substantial foundation of linguistic 
knowledge on which to base an opinion, are obliged to 
confess their ignorance of the laws of the language ; and 
so, from the proud position of umpires, to which their 
imagined mastery of those laws had raised them in the 
estimation of their fellow-men, they fall at once to the 
humiliating position of those who are willfully ignorant. 
There are other persons who have, for years, made phi- 
lology their study, and: who know the use of every “ part 
of speech,” and can quote every rule of syntax, and yet, 
either from a want of keenness of perception, or from 
proper sense of order in the arrangement of their 
thoughts, are unable to express their meaning with clear- 
ness and accuracy ; and, from this cause, it comes to pass 
that the most obvious of all grammatical rules—that of 





position—is the one which is most frequently violated. 
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It is possible to construct asentence in which every 
word shall be wrong, and yet the meaning be manifest ; 


it is also possible to construct a sentence in which every 


word shall be correct, and yet the meaning be obscure ; 
and however much we may shrink from such vulgarisms 
as “them’s them,” we must admit that, since the object of 
all speech is the clear expression of our thoughts, he who, 
in the language he employs, is grammatically wrong but 
does not offend against perspicuity, is less culpable than 
he who, having received some amount of education, 
leaves the hearer or the reader in doubt as to the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed. In the phrase “ them’s 
them,” each one of the three words is wrong. You cannot 
say “them és ;” mor can you say “ them are;” neither can 
you say “are them.” You cannot say the first, because 
the verb “is” does not agree here with that which gov- 
erns it; you cannot say the second, because “them” is 
accusative, and the verb requires a nominative; and you 
cannot say the last, because the verb “ to be” should have 
the same case after it as it has before it, therefore if the 
first “ them’ is incorrect, so is the last ; and thus we see 
that every word is incorrect. Still, no person could be in 
doubt as to the speaker’s meaning ; but when Mr. Marsh 
tell us that there is “ another difficulty in the way of all 
attempts to fix the force of words belonging to the vocabu- 
lary of our moral and intellectual nature by description,” 
we are obliged to pause for a moment to consider whether 
we rightly understand what is said; and it is not until 
we are satisfied that Mr. Marsh does not mean “ belong- 
ing to the vocabulary of our moral and intellectual nature 
by description,” that we perceive the last two words are 
misplaced, and what is meant is that there is “ another 
difficulty in the way of all attempts to fix by description 
the force of words belonging to the vocabulary of our 
moral and intellectual nature.” 

In the passage preceding the one which I have just 
quoted, Mr. Marsh uses a verb in thesingular when speak- 
ing of nouns in the plural ; and, in a passage subsequent 
to it, he uses a verb in the plural when speaking of a noun 
inthe singular. The first of these passages is as follows : 
“Language rises above even organization, for it is ani- 
mated not only by a vital but by a controlling spiritual 
element, and its significance is as varied as [? 7s] the pas- 
sions, the affections, and the conceptions of the soul which 
inspires it.” Of course it should have been, “its signifi- 
cance is as varied as are the passions, etc.” The other 

ge is: “These operations and affections are often 
but dimly conscious even to ourselves, and the words by 
which we indicate them are necessarily as incapable of 
analysis as [? are] the thing signified.” This should be, 
“the words by which we indicate them are necessarily 
as incapable of analysis as is the thing signified.” But in 
the beginning also of the sentence there is 4n error which 
should not pass without comment. Mr. Marsh says: “ These 
operations and affections are often but dimly conscious 
even to ourselves.” This is a very strange clause for 
such an eminent philologist as Mr. Marsh to write. How 
can “operations and affections” be “conscious”? And 
if conscious, how can they be conscious “to” ? We may 
speak of ourselves being conscious of certain operations 
and affections ; or we may speak of certain “ operations 
and affections” being perceptible to us; but we cannot 
speak of their being conscious to us. Probably Mr. Marsh 
meant to say either, “ These operations and affections are 
often but dimly perceptible even to ourselves ;” or, “ of 
these operations and affections we, ourselves, are often 
but dimly conscious.” 

Can either the relative pronoun “ who,” or its possessive 
“whose,” correctly be employed concerning inanimate 
objects? I think not. Of the relative pronouns, “ who” 
and “whose” apply either to persons, or to things per- 
sonified ; “which” applies to irrational animals, to inani- 
mate objects, and sometimes to infants; and “ that” is 
used to prevent the too frequent repetitions of “who” and of 
“which,” and applies equally to persons, to animals, and 
tothings. Such isour modern usage ; and to it we ought 
toconform. I am aware that, in olden time, it was the 
custom to use “ which” when speaking of persons ; hence 
the phrase, “Our Father zwhich art in Heaven.” It was 
the custom also to say “ whose” when speaking of things; 
hence, in the opening lines of Paradise Lost, we read— 

“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste.” 
But now the best writers, when speaking of inanimate 
objects, use “of which” instead of “whose ;” and I am 
surprised to find Mr. Marsh saying, “ How can we define 
that whose being, whose action, whose conditions, whose 
limitations we cannot comprehend?” Would it not have 
been better to say, “‘ How can we define that of which we 
cannot comprehend the being, the action, the conditions, 
the limitations ?” 

I know of no word in the English language that is 
treated more as a drudge than the little word “same.” 





It is laid under tribute for all kinds of work, and has to 
do duty upon all sorts of occasions. It is found in penal 
enactments ; and, respecting the law, trespassers are told 
what they will incur if they violate “ the same.” Young 
ladies, too, whose letters begin with “ Dearest,” and end 
with some message of love, usually request their friends 
to accept “the same” themselves. If a costermonger 
loses his donkey, or if an old maid loses her fan, you are 
equally sure, in each case, to read in the advertisement 
that a reward will be paid for the recovery of “ the same.” 
But, hard as it is to have to do the work of other persons, 
it is still harder to have to do work that is utterly use- 
less ; and the little word “same” is frequently dragged in 
to do even that. Of what use is the word in the follow- 
ing sentence of Mr. Marsh’s? “The higher the culture 
of a people, the larger will be the proportion of un- 
definable words in its [? their] language, and the signi- 
fication of this class of its words can be mastered only by 
the same process by which the infant learns the meaning 
of the vocabulary of the nursery, observation, namely, of 
actual living usage.” Strike out from this passage the 
word “ same,” and what is lost, either in fullness of mean- 
ing or in euphony of language? Nothing. Nevertheless, 
if a writer wishes to emphasize the statement that it is 
by the same process, let him say, “ by the same process as 
that by which the infant,” etc. One more word respect- 
ing this sentence—the last clause is dualistic ; and, as the 
one part is explanatory of the other, nothing could be 
easier than to arrange the words in their simple proper 
order; the pivot word being, obviously, the adverb 
“namely.” But, in Mr. Marsh’s sentence, that word is 
misplaced ; and, as a natural consequence, his collocation 
of the words makes them grate on the ear. How much 
better it would have been to speak of mastering the diffi- 
culties “by the same process as that by which the infant 
learns the meaning of the vocabulary of the nursery, 
namely, by observation of actual living usage.” 

I close this letter by adding a few words on the expres- 
sion “ Dearest,” of which I just spoke. A gentleman 
once began a letter thus to his newly wedded bride: 
“My dearest Maria.” The lady replied: “ My dear John, 
I beg that you will mend either your morals or your 
grammar. You call me your ‘dearest Maria; am I to 
understand that you have other Marias ?” 

In my next letter I shall revert to the use of the arti- 
cles “a” and “an,” respecting which one of your corre- 
spondents at Washington asks for information. 
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Lonpon, Oct. 6, 1866. 

WE have had this week our annual deluge of crotchets 
in political and social matters. Some of your readers 
have perhaps never heard of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science. It was started in 1857 
under the patronage of G. W. Hastings and Lord Brough- 
am, and was not a bad idea, considered from the point 
of view of its projectors. Year by year the “mob of 
gentlemen,” and I may add ladies, ‘‘ who work with ease” 
upon these fashionable topics had gone on increasing, and 
the outlets for their productions were lamentably deficient. 
Publishers reported that the public had but a moderate ap- 
petite for such matters; editors of newspapers printed a 
little in the shape of letters from “‘ Sanitas ” or “ Philopau- 
peris ;”” but the patience of their readers was discovered 
to have limits. The British Association always hada 
section devoted to “ political economy and social science” 
at which papers of moderate length were annually 
worked off. But what is a single section among a mul- 
titude of philosophers? It was a happy idea of the social 
doctrinaires to have a sort of “ British Association ” all to 
themselves. It is true that the “section” referred to 
was never popular; but that was because three-fourths 
of the audience were great geographers, or chemists, or 
geologists waiting to lecture the world on those subjects 
as soon as the social philosophers would kindly desist 
from stopping the way. But an association entirely com- 
posed of social philosophers was a very different idea. A 
deceased joker, suddenly cut off for his irreverence as some 
people think, called it “The Mutual Boring Association ;” 
and the title certainly proved to be not altogether inap- 
propriate. The “bores” knew their time, and arranged 
matters well.. While our Parliament was sitting they 
were quietly writing ; but as soon as the royal palace of 
Westminster was silent they were up, and the news- 
papers were thankful to fil! their columns with condensed 
reports. What floods of gentle dullness were poured forth 
only another Pope in another Dunciad could fitly tell ; 
but what wondrous connections between “ social science” 
and almost every conceivable subject were then and there 
discovered anybody who happened to be in Birmingham 
in the autumn of 1856 may recollect. The present writer, 








t least, will long remember the enthusiastic gentleman— 
Salt, I think, was his name—who read a sort of prose 

poem of his own composition on the merit of “an im. 
proved air-tight metallic coffin ;” nor will the other gen- 
tleman who palmed off upon us a dreary discourse on the 

manuscript treasures of the couutry as a piece of “ social 

science” be soon forgotten; not to speak of my Lord 

Brougham’s sudden appearance with a newspaper in his 

hand recording a railway accident just occurred, which 
his lordship immediately “improved”’ in favor of regu- 

lating the speed of trains by act of parliament. Practical 
railway managers did, indeed, soon afterwards prove to 
demonstration that any legislative meddling of the kind 
would probably lead to ten times as many fatalities as 
mere letting alone; but the nobie and versatile philoso. 
pher had by that time skipped off into other regions of 
abstract speculation, where the demonstrations of practi- 
cal men were powerless to reach him. 

Seriously, these social science gatherings are distasteful 
to all real students of political philosophy, because they 
know them to be not only useless but mischievous. You 
will look in vain in the big volume of abstracts and 
papers which the association annually issues for any 
trace of that scientific spirit, that habit of inquiry upon 
philosophical methods, or that adherence to strict deduc- 
tion by which alone important truths are discovered. Our 
first-rate men in this field are seldom found on their plat- 
forms. Take Mr. Mill, for instance; he has never ap- 
pearea, and, I can almost undertake to say, never will ap- 
pear, at one of these annual meetings. If any admirer 
of the association wishes to know why, let him ask what 
their ten years’ talk and acres of print have done in the 
way of anything like a real contribution to scientific 
knowledge. One such point in political economy cleared 
up, for the first time, as J. B. Say’s Théorie des Débouchés, 
or Mr. Mill’s explanation of the Hquation of Supply and 
Demand, or Bentham’s demonstration of the folly of laws 


against usury, would go far towards reconciling me to - 


this terrible autumnal infliction; but where will you 
find it? 

Now and then there will turn up at one of the associa- 
tion’s gatherings a gentleman who has something to say 
which is suggestive if not very new. Thus, we had yes- 
terday a good paper from your Mr. Dudley Field on 
international law, and another the other day from Mr. An- 
thony Trollope on international copyright—particularly 
with reference to England and the United States. In 
this country we have but a dim notion of what party it 
isin your country which still opposes this, as I believe, 
important reform. We know your authors are in favor, 
and your publishers, we are told,do not object. Mr. Trol_ 
lope tells us American legisiators are personally antag- 
onistic. He thinks that they ought not to consider 
whether they would gain or not by the change advo- 
cated, any more than they should consider whether they 
would gain by stealing more substantial British goods if 
they had the power. But there is no analogy. I am 
willing to admit that American statesmen may demur if 
they do not see how giving British authors a monopoly 
could benefit their country. But I believe that it would 
be beneficial to both countries in so high a degree that 
even to consider which it benefits most is as idle as the 
discussion in Coriolanus as to whether lungs or belly 
could best get on without the other. Ask how it is that 
to this hour neither England nor America has a really 
great and comprehensive universal biographical diction- 
ary. Our Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
began one some years ago, on an excellent plan, but never 
got beyond letter A. Our publisher Mr. Murray has 
long been announcing another, but the project is sup- 
posed to be finally abandoned. There are numbers of 
our great classics—such as Swift, Pope, Johnson, Dryden, 
Addison, and others—of whose works no library edition 
can be purchased except second-hand ones. The reason 
is simple. There is not a public sufficient to buy them. 
If England and America were one community of book- 
buyers, some scholars, either on your side of the Atlan- 
tic or on ours, would doubtless edit and write notes, and 
give us good editions of all these and find a remunerative 
sale. As to the great biographical dictionary question, 
that would, I am sure, be settled very soon if the work 
could have protection in both countries. As it is, the 
public have to go without it. Novelists and writers of 
light literature would no doubt reap some of the profits 
of the change; but the whole theory of copyright law is 
that the authors’ gains encourage men to write, by which 
the public are benefited. Higher prices for novels must, 
I suppose, as in other things, tempt more to try their 
hands, and so have a tendency to correct themselves ; but 
if they did not, everybody knows that publishers would 
just as soon publish a very large cheap edition as a very 
small dear one. I do not here touch upon the good effect 
which such a change might be expected to produce upon 
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American literature. The fact that our theaters are en- 
abled to filch their plays from the French for want of a 
really effective copyright convention for dramatic litera- 
ture (our present one is a mere sham), has notoriously 
degraded the country of Shakespeare, Otway, and Sher- 
idan to the very lowest position in dramatic art. Who 
can doubt that it would ultimately be a benefit to us if 
we could no longer get our plays quite so cheap? 

The subject of copyright law reminds me of the quarrel 
between Miss Braddon, or rather the publishers of her 
new magazine, entitled Belgravia, and the house of Hogg 
& Co., who claim to have an exclusive right to that 
title. The version which Miss Braddon’s friends give 
of the matter is as follows: Some years ago this lady, or 
her guide, philosopher, and friend, Mr. Maxwell, the pub- 
lisher, had an idea of starting a new magazine to be 
entitled either Belgravia or May Fair—two fashionable 
localities here, as Americans know. Maxwell, who is an 
easy, good-natured fellow, with no fault in the world but 
a certain childlike simplicity which renders him hardly 


and ink and paper abundant. 


is a clever and a ready writer, and his pen was in hand, | rate the whole remaining number have just been pur 


chased by an American bookseller located in a mere pro. 


We have not had for many a year such a flood of moral | vincial city. No bookseller or publisher here, at least 
and pious criticism as has been poured out on poor Mr. | had as much enterprise. Some will, I suppose, come bok 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, who is a son of old Admi-| here one day at another fifty per cent. advance. 

ral Sir Charles Swinburne, Bart., apropos of his last book} The eccentric and susceptible novelist, Charles Reade, 
of poems and ballads. All this your readers have doubt- | has begun an action for libel against The London Review 
less heard; and they have, perhaps, heard that the poet | for merely quoting your severe comments on his Griffith 
is preparing a reply. I have just been allowed to read| Gaunt. Long vacation, during which our lawyers seek 
Mr. Swinburne’s remarks in manuscript, and I confess | repose, stops the way; but the fiery novelist refuses, | 


that the answer seems to me sufficient. Moxon, the 
poet’s publisher, gave up the publication, and Mr. Hotten, 
of Piccadilly, boldly undertakes to pubiish, in defiance of 
threats of prosecution for immorality, which are, indeed, 
sufficiently absurd. Swinburne’s parley with his critics 
will be prefixed to the new edition preparing, for the first 
was suppressed and will now fetch five guineas a copy. 
He declines to make any omissions or alterations in the 
poems, which he defends from the attacks of reviewers 
chiefiy on the ground of their dramatic character. They 


believe, to accept any apology. 
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fitted for the rude contests of our publishing world, is 
said to have carelessly divulged these projects, and allowed 
them to come to the ears of Messrs. Hogg, who greedily 
(no pun on names intended) determined that if they could 
not use those titles, Maxwell should not—for Hoggs are 
the publishers of Zondon Society, another magazine with 
a fashionable title. Hoggs accordingly rush to Station- 
ers’ Hall and register, after which they bide their time. 
Three years later Maxwell arises, engages Miss Braddon, 
advertises in all our papers, and posts all our walls with 
intelligence of the forthcoming Belgravia. Two thou- 
sand pounds is he reported to have spent in this way ; 
when his jealous rival quietly steps in and publishes 
No. 1 of another Belgravia, which obviously consists only 
of certain pages and illustrations of their other magazine 
—London Society—hastily made up to secure prior publi- 
cation. In fact, poor Maxwell, who will, I am afraid, never 
be a man of business, had forgotten to search the books 
at Stationers’ Hall, and Hoggs, like the dog in the manger, 
would not budge. Suchis the Maxwell version. The case 
has already been argued before the vice-chancellor in his 
chambers; and it involves a very nice point of law. 
Nobody here can say whether registering a title without 
publication, or rushing out with a publication after 
somebody else has advertised the same title, gives a right 
to it ; but hitherto registration seems to have been thought 
enough. Years ago, when the proprietors of our literary 
journal The Atheneum had reason to fear infringement of 
title, they hurried out with a host of variations. They reg- 
istered a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc., Atheneum 
—a penny, twopenny, threepenny, ete. Atheneum, and 
many others, and, having deposited one copy of each at 
Stationers’ Hall, thought themselves, I presume, quite 
safe. Our Publishers’ Circular suggests that the law 
should be modified so as to deprive a person registering of 
his right unless he should follow up that step by bond fide 
publication within a reasonable time, and to this I can 
see no objection. 

The negro question has been raging as furiously among 
us of late as it hasamongyou. The letter of Sir Samuel 
Baker, the African explorer, supporting the view that ex- 
Governor Eyre ought not to be tried for shooting, hang- 
ing, and whipping negroes without trial, and long after 
martial law was at an end, because Sir Samuel Baker 
had found the blacks in Central Africa highly uncivilized, 
has called forth a cloud of letters in reply, but none 
more clever than those of “J. 0O.,” in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. “J.O.” is a man of fortune, who used to write 
much in the London 7imes under the signature of “ Jacob 
Omnium.” His real name is Higgins, a gentleman of 
some six feet four, whom you may often see on horseback 
in Hyde Park. He was a great friend of the late Mr. 
Thackeray, whose ballad, founded on fact, concerning 
“Jacob Omnium’s horse” will be remembered by all 
readers of Thackeray’s Miscellanics. There is a line of 
Thackeray’s to the effect that if the writer were a rogue 
he would rather not have “Jacob Omnium” write about 
him in The Times. And with good reason, for “J. O.” 


“has a sharp, outspoken style, especially when he is in- 


dignant. But he is sometimes a little too clever. It was 
a capital point, for instance, to tell Sir Samuel Baker 
(who turns out to bea West Indian proprietor—though, of 
course, with no prejudices) that if the blacks of Central 
Africa are so terribly savage, it was remarkable that Sir 
Samuel and Lady B., when in search of the source of the 
Nile, were able to wander all over the interior unattend- 
ed and return without a scratch; only it showed that 
“J.O.” had not read Sir Samuel’s book, where he tells 
us, as he has shown, that he always formed a sort of mili- 
tary guard for his protection. It would have been better 
to have said, like a cautious lawyer, that, whether the 
blacks in Central Africa were savage or not, it had noth- 


into translating from the Greek. As the defense wil 


mitted to quote the following passage from it: 


the first and last requisite of art is to give no offense 


whether or net all that cannot be lisped in the nursery or . Sat tr ti 

fingered in the school-room is cule to be cast m4 of acting ” bette -_ my ts of the spirit of their ome. The 
the library; whether or not the domestic circle is to be | 9g¢ is rationalistic and refuses to take. anything upon 
for all men and writers the outer limit and extreme ho- 
rizon of their world of work. For to this we have come . . ee i ' 
and all students of art must face the matter as it stands. or that is the fact, but insists upon the w hy and whee 
Who has not heard it asked in a final and triumphant | fore. It refuses to accept as conclusive the dusty 
tone whether this book or that can be read aloud by a 


every day we meet people who have some start- 


are, in his view, not expressions of the poet’s feeling or| ling theory to announce which is completely subver- 
opinions, but attempts to develop the characters of his-| sive of old ideas. 
torical personages by making them speak for themselves. 
The character of Sappho, for instance, is expressed in 
the poem of Anactoria, which, though so much com- 
plained of, is but an amplification of the fragment which, 
as Mr. Swinburne remarks, boys at school are whipped 


Historical notions which we haye 
been accustomed to consider respectable, if only for 
their antiquity, are constantly and rudely challenged, 
and so far from the ancient credit of a tradition being 
accepted as an evidence of its truth, it seems to be 


1 more and more regarded as a proof of its falsity and 


i i ; X 
probably be out by the end of this month, I may be per- a just ground for itsoverthrow. When Macaulay and 


Buckle and Froude and Lecky and the rest of the 


“The question at issue is wider than any between a daring iconoclasts undertake to upset so many gener- 
single writer and his critics. It is this: whether or not | ally cherished opinions about historical characters 


;|and events, they are, consciously or unconsciously, 


trust. It is not content with the statement that this 


evidences which preceding generations have meekly 





mother to a young girl ; whether such and such a picture 
can be properly exposed to the eyes of young persons. If 
you reply that this is nothing to the point, you fall at 
once into the ranks of the ‘immoral.’ . . Literature 
to be worthy of men must be large, liberal, sincere, and 


bowed to and believed in, and demands that they shall 
one and all be subjected to new tests and sifted 
through finer sieves of modern critical analysis, 
Plainly, there appears in this something of arrogance. 





cannot be chaste if it be prudish. Purity and prudery 
cannot keep house together. Where free speech and fair 
play are interdicted, foul hints and vile suggestions are 
hatched into fetid life ; and if literature, indeed, is not to 
deal with the full life of man and the whole nature of 
things, let it be cast aside with the rods and rattles of 
childhood. . . When England has again a school of 
poetry so headed and so followed, as she has had at least 
twice before, or as France has now, when all higher 
forms of the various arts are included within the large 
limits of a stronger race, then, if such a day should ever 
rise or return upon us, it will be once more remembere 

that the office of adult art is neither puerile nor feminine, 
but virile; that its purity is not that of the cloister or 
the harem; that all things are good in its sight out of 
which good work may be produced. Then the press will 
be as impotent as the pulpit to dictate the Jaws and re- 
move the landmarks of art ; and those will be laughed at 
who demand from one thing the qualities of another, 
who seek for sermons in sonnets and morality in music. 
Then all accepted work will be noble and chaste in the 
wider masculine sense ; not truncated and curtailed, but 
outspoken and full-grown. Art will be pure by instinct 
and fruitful by nature—no clipped and forced growth of 
unhealthy heat and unnatural air; all baseness and all 
triviality will fall off from it and be forgotten. No one 
will then need to assert in defense of work done for the 
work’s sake the simple laws of his art, which none will 


It is equivalent to saying that we are better capable 
of discovering truth than the whole body of our pre- 
But if, after all, fresh truth is really dis- 
covered, the arrogance may be forgiven which has led 
the world from darkness into light and taught it 
something all unknown before. 

The extraordinary volume before us has been written 
to prove that Francis Bacon and not William Shakes- 
peare was the author of the magnificent plays which 
The idea itself is not a new 
one, since it has been long ago suggested in Europe and 
more recently put forth in concrete shape by Miss 
Delia Bacon, first in an article printed in Putnam's 
Magazine for January, 1856, and secondly in an elabor- 
ate work published in London and Boston, with a pre- 
face by Mr. Hawthorne, in 1857. The article attracted 
much attention at the time, and discussion respecting 
it has never altogether ceased. The book has been 
less fortunate, partly, perhaps, through cumbrousness 
of arrangement, a good deal through the loathing and 


bear the latter’s name. 


than be permitted to impugn.” 


speeches of his Satan; or, to come nearer to our ow 


as the Lady’s Brother says in Comus— 


“* Grows clotted by contagion, 
Embodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” 


their strictures. 








ing to do with ex-Governor Eyre’s case. But then “JO.” 














disgust with which English people commonly receive 


‘ any interference with their cherished idols and per- 
As to the dramatic character of the poems, Swin- : : 

, : : ‘ suasions, and in some degree, we may suppose, a8 4 
burne’s answer will remind readers of Byron’s defense of E £ the belief. unt ily t Il founded 
his dramatic poem of Cain. No commentator nowadays ada pilataeieaniaagiag aie: bapa 1 = ne 
blames Milton even for the daring licentiousness of the that the authoress was not quite sane. I believe, 


n| Wrote Hawthorne, long afterwards, after describing 


times, I do not remember any critic having denounced the profound impression which the authoress bad 
Shelley's terrible conception of Count Cenci as an out-|made upon his mind, “that it has been the fate of 
rage against good morals. Mr. Swinburne will contend, | this remarkable book never to have had more than 
indeed, that the poems which have been most objected to | single reader. I myself am acquainted with it only 


are not without a moral tendency, as portraying generally | in insulated chapters and scattered pages and para- 
the condition of a mind ever craving for and ever dis- 


satisfied with sensual delights, and to show how the soul, 


graphs. But, since my return to America, a young 
man of genius and enthusiasm has assured me that 
he has positively read the book from beginning to 
end, and is completely a convert to its doctrines. It 
belongs to him, therefore, and not to me—whom, in 


How far these pleas will satisfy the offended virtue of almost the last letter that I “ ceived froth her, mo 
professional critics, I do not know; but Swinburne’s de. | “lated unworthy to meddle with her work,—it belong» 
fense, or rather counter-attack, is eloquent and indignant, | S¥T¢ly to this one individual, who has done her 80 
and wiil show, at least, that the poet sees no justice in much justice as to know what she wrote, to place 


Miss Bacon in her due position before the public and 


Your book-buyers continue to carry off all our scarce | posterity.” Whether Mr. Holmes, our present author, 
books. There is Mr. Halliwell’s great Shakespeare, of| be or not the young man of genius and enthusiasm 
which, I believe, only thirty copies remained, all of which | here referred to, we have no direct means of know- 
are going off immediately to “the other side.” They 
were recently to be had for £60 a copy, but Mr. Halliwell 


ing; but it is at least certain that he has brought 
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great enthusiasm to his task, and an amount of curios- 
ity, imagination, and apprcciative industry which, if 
they do not constitute genius, constitute what is per- 
haps something better for the accomplishment of the 
purposes to which they are directed. 

The idea of disturbing the splendid reputation of 
William Shakespeare by impugning his title to the 
authorship of the illustrious plays, will come upon 
most people with a chilling and displeasing effect. 
There will be plenty who will so utterly scorn and 
detest the idea that they will even refuse to read the 
arguments upon which it rests. Their minds, they 
will say, are already made up; the case is closed, and 
they wish to hear no more upon the subject; Shakes- 
peare wrote Shakespeare, and there is an end of it. 
But we submit that this is neither the philosophic 
way to treat the matter nor is it the way wherein the 
world at large will treat it. The time has gone by 
for ignoring things for no better reason than that they 
are disagreeable, Mankind will insist upon having 
chapter and verse respecting The Authorship of 
Shakespeare as well as respecting everything else. If 
Mr. Holmes’s assumptions can stand the prodigious 
pressure of controversial investigation which they 
will certainly provoke, why, well; if they are de- 
molished and scattered to the winds in the fray, why, 
well, still. In either case there will be nothing to re- 
gret, since the cause of truth must profit whatever the 
issue. 

Mr, Holmes's work is by no means to be considered 
as of the merely sensational and catch-penny order. 
There is good sound thought in it, which will require 
brains to appreciate and brains to refute. Whoever 
can bring to its perusal a judicial frame of mind, and 
thus be devoid of prejudice and preconception, will 
find much in the book that is not alone deeply inter- 
esting, but much that will carry him a long way 
towards conviction. It would be too much to say 
that we rose from the perusal of this work persuaded 
that Bacon and not Shakespeare was the author of 
the plays; but it must frankly be admitted that it 
was closed with a higher, far higher, opinion of the 
strength of the case than that with which it was 
opened. Let us briefly recapitulate some of the lead- 
ing elements of the argument: 

(1.) The two men lived at the same time and place. 
(2.) One we know to have been capable in point of 
scholarship of writing the plays; the other has al- 
ways been regarded as little less than a miracle, from 
the astonishing discrepancy between his probable at- 
tainments and his imputed productions. (3.) It 
seems certain that there were plays published in 
Shakespeare’s name, in his own time, of which he 
was not the author; and he never, to our knowledge, 
took the least care of his reputation as an author, 
either before or after his retiring from the stage. But 
there was almost every possible reason why Bacon, 
supposing him to have written the plays, should have 
desired to conceal the fact under an impenetrable 
vail. (4.) Considering the life that Shakespeare led 
as actor, manager, and proprietor at the time when 
the most important plays were written, and recollect- 
ing that most extraordinary and notorious circum- 
stance, that “ he never blotted a line,” that he should 
have conceived and with such rapidity have com- 
posed them is so surprising as to approach the in- 
credible. 


Mr, Holmes, after mentioning Ben Jonson's refer- 











ence to this peculiarity in Shakespeare’s manuscript, 
in connection with his theory that the former was 
privy to the masquerade, goes on to say : 

“Now, no man knew better than Jonson, not even 
Pope, the utter impossibility of such works as these 
dramas being dashed off in a rapid first draught, at once 
finished and complete, without a line blotted. That the 
players thought so, must have been a fine joke for him 
and Bacon ; that the players said so, may be taken as evi- 
dence that they thought it a pretty good jest themselves. 


»®acon transcribed the Novum Organum some twelve 


times before it was finished to his satisfaction. Burke 
Copied his Hyench Revolution six times before he would 
Buffer it to receive the final stamp of the press,” etc., etc. 


But the period of time in which these plays were 
Produced corresponds exactly to that portion of Ba- 
Con’s life in which we may most easily suppose they 
Could have been written by him, being the period of 
thirty-one years between his coming to the bar, in 
1582, and his elevation to the principal law office of 
the crown, in 1613, and between the ages of twenty- 
One and fifty-two. (5.) Not only in view of mere 











book-learning does it seem unlikely that Shakespeare 
could have written the plays; the knowledge of 
professional matters, most especially in the law, of 
philosophical experiment, of social observances and 
elegances among the higher classes, and numberless 
other recondite acquisitions exhibited in them, have 
been commented upon over and over again by the 
most sagacious experts as being very wonderful when 
considered as possessed by a man of the putative au- 
thor's birth and opportunities. These expressions 
have taken the form of astonishment, but not of 
doubt. Now, these very singular attainments are the 
very ones which we know Bacon to have had the 
means to possess, and which in strict fact he did pos- 
sess. As Macaulay says: “ He took an active part in 
every Parliament ; he was an adorer of the Crown; 
he paid court, with the greatest assiduity and ad- 
dress, to all whose favor was likely to be of any use 
to him; he lived much in society; he noted the 
slightest peculiarities of character and the slightest 
changes of fashion. Scarcely any man has led a 
more stirring life than that which Bacon led from 
sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any man has been better 
entitled to be a called a thorough man of the world.” 

The argument which is deducible from the resem- 
blance of style between the plays and Bacon’s ac- 
knowledged writings has, perhaps, although this has 
been frequently remarked, never had the weight at- 
tached to it which its significance deserves. Says 
Mr. Holmes: 

“The Essays, the Wisdom of the Ancients, the Letters, 
the Advancement of Learning, the Henry VIL, and the 
New Atlantis, especially, abound in parallel topics, simi- 
lar peculiarities of idea, like diction, and identical expres- 
sions ; and the same solidity, brevity, and beauty of style 
and manner, and a like power of imagination pervades 
them all. It is scarcely possible to doubt, for instance, 
that the Essay on Masques and Triumphs came from the 
same mind as Hamlet’s instructions to the players, nor 
that the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ came from the same source as 
the Essay on Gardens.” 

In this connection we may also observe what our 
author, in another place, writes respecting what may 
be termed the metaphysical argument : 


“ 


. . . Those remarkable passages which are most fre- 
quently quoted by the great lights of modern literature 
in proof of the deep insight of Shakespeare and his su- 
periority as a poet, may be taken as evidence that the 
writer had attained to those deeply metaphysical ideas 
concerning the constitution of the universe and the na- 
ture and destiny of man in it which have been enter- 
tained in any age, as they now are, by a small number of 
the profoundest thinkers and most rare and learned men 
only. The writings of Bacon, carefully studied, will show 
that he was familiar with these hights and depths, and 
that, having lighted his torch at the glorious sun of Plato 
(not neglecting Aristotle), he was, with that illumination 
and the help of his own newer methods, exploring ‘ the 
universal world,’ and endeavoring to instaurate, as it 
were, in advance, not the experimental science merely, 
but the higher philosophy of the nineteenth century. 
Without the help of such studies, there is no possibility, 
now, for any man to attain to this philosophy ; much less 
William Shakespeare, or even Bacon himself, in that 
age.” 


(6.) The very plausible theory that Shakespeare 
may have copied in this and other respects from 
Bacon is met by the fact that the works of Bacon in 
which the most palpable parallelisms are found were 
not printed until after the plays in question had ap- 
peared. The opposite theory, that Bacon may have 
borrowed from Shakespeare, Mr. Holmes treats as fol- 
lows: 


“... But let us look at the matter. Francis Bacon had 
been four years at the bar and was twenty-five years of 


ous to imagine he was a plagiarist or an imitator o- 
Shakespeare.” 

Perhaps the most telling part of Mr. Holmes’s case 
may be found in his ingenious collation of resem- 
blances from the dramas and from Bacon’s confessed 
writings, to be found in pp. 306-326. A careful con- 
sideration of these excerpts is surely very staggering 
and would be regarded in a court of justice as un- 
questionably strong evidence. On the other hand, 
although the author’s opinion is clearly a contrary 
one, we cannot see that he benefits his plea by re- 
ligious digressions which most readers will think irrele- 
vant and therefore, to say the least, superfluous, A 
well-grounded imputation of heterodoxy will lie here 
which will cause many to regard the work with dis- 
favor, without bringing it in return any corresponding 
benefit. But we lack space for the present to go fur- 
ther into the details of The Authorship of Shakespeare, 














age when William Shakespeare is supposed to have come 
to London, and joined the theater as an under-actor, in 
1586-7, at the age of twenty-two. He was already 
a finished scholar, well stored in all the learning of the 
ancients, or of his own time, an accomplished master in 
English and Latin composition, a skillful observer and 
interpreter of nature in all her departments, familiar with 
the manners of the highest society, and, in a word, well 
furnished at all points for a beginning in this kind of 
writing ; and to suppose such a man would have any oc- 
casion to borrow resources of thought, art, style, manner, 
or diction from an unlearned under-actor of the Globe 
Theater, would be to conceive it possible for a rich man 
to be made richer by plundering a beggar. So, when, as 
in the story of the soothsayer, the story of Julius Cesar 
and the crown, Aristotle’s morals, the doctrine of witches, 
incantations, visions, prophesy, feigned history, and the 
immateriate virtues and secret sympathies and antipathies 
of things, in metaphysical ideas and scientific knowledge, 
in acquaintance with men and manners, with philosophy, 
history and poetry, and in acquisitions of every sort, we find 
more in Bacon than is to be found in the plays themselves, 
and more than William Shakespeare could possibly have 
possessed, together with genius, art, wit, ability, and leis- 
ure enough to make the necessary use of his own in the 
way that pleased him best, it becomes utterly preposter- 





which extend indeed through over six hundred closely 
printed pages. The author has arranged his argu- 
ments with considerable skill and _ effectiveness, 
although the latter portions, particularly those per- 
taining to metaphysical and theological questions, 
appear cumbersome and needlessly diffuse. There 
can be little doubt that there is merit and scholar- 
ship enough in the work to bring it a great deal of 
notice commendatory and other. Shakespearean 
scholars will, in general, view with disfavor a theory 
not originating with themselves, but this will, it may 
be hoped, not prevent it from receiving free and fair 
discussion wherever our tongue is spoken. Mr. 
Holmes’s book, whatever its mistakes or defects, is of 
too respectable a caliber to be laughed orsneered down. 
It must be met in an earnest and considerate spirit, and 
its positions must either be acquiesced in or substan- 
tially refuted. 

Scarcely any topic that can be mentioned in Eng- 
lish literature is so interesting. We have had a great 
variety of Shakespearean books; all, or nearly all, 
with respectable aims, and many of them of more 
than respectable achievement. We have had the sol- 
emn and wearisome, while no doubt useful, books of 
the archeologists and the mere verbal critics, from 
Theobald and Stevens to Dyce and Collier and 
Knight and Staunton. We have had the vastly 
more interesting, and as we think more instructive, 
commentaries of Ulrici and Schlegel, of Mrs. Jame- 
son and Dr. Bucknill. All these have their purpose 
and their utility, although we get no nearer a canoni- 
cal text of the poet than ever, and although the psy- 
chological questions it evolves will afford a perpetual 
ground for difference. But the question of the au- 
thorship of the plays, first raised in our time by Miss 
Delia Bacon, and now pressed with so much enthu- 
siasm and ability by Mr. Nathaniel Holmes, opens a 
field which is practically entirely new, and is certain- 
ly one of great importance to letters. The authen- 
ticity of a word here or a phrase there shrinks into 
matter of trivial moment when compared with the 
massive problem of the original authorship of the 
whole—a problem which deserves, and, after the im- 
petus now given, one which will probably receive, the 
attention of intellects which have a right to be count- 
ed in the very first rank. Should such be the case, 
we may look hereafter for its conclusive solution. 








MR. WHIPPLE’S ESSAYS.* 

HIS book is one of a class which American pub. 
lishers are less ready to augment than, for the sake 

of intellectual development and genuine independence 
of thought, might cordially be wished. The dissec- 
tion and analysis of character with a view to grasp 
and exhibit not its more salient components alone, 
but those subtler and finer ones which elude the 
superficial eye, but whose study and appreciation are 
so necessary to its comprehension and to the applica- 
tion of its usefulness, is one of those exercises which 
our hurried and anxious lives are apt to slight, but 
which is for that very reason important and valuable. 
Booksellers shun essays for the excellent reason that 
they do not, as a rule, sell well; and it should be 
considered creditable, as showing interest in the cause 
of literary growth apart from mere commercial calcu- 
lation, when they evince a willingness to undertake 
what experience shows is likely to bring more credit 





* Character and Characteristic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Poston; Ticknor & Fields. 1866. Pp. 324. 
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than money. As time rolls on and American letters 
continue to progress, our essayists will no doubt become 
more numerous as well as more powerful, and their 
productions may attain a strength and a brilliancy 
which will assure their hold upon the public mind so 
that they may be expected to pay as well as to be ad- 
mired ; and in the meantime such efforts as the one at 
present before us should be welcomed as the sign and 
promise of a richer fruitage which is yet to come. 
Already the work of our best essayists is regularly 
welcomed and appreciated abroad quite as warmly as 
at home; and although writing of this nature is usu- 
ally the product of cosmopolitan minds, it is obvious 
that whatever is most indigenous and national in type 
is that which is most eagerly received and discussed 
by foreign critics and scholars. 

The prodigious effect which has been wrought in 
past times upon the European mind by the writings 
of certain essayists has not yet been paralleled with 
ourselves; but the time may come when it will be, and 
when an American Montaigne may wield as vast and 
revolutionary an influence over the national intellect 
and destiny as that remarkable writer exerted over 
those of Europe. It is satisfactory meanwhile to ob- 
serve that avenues whereby authors whose taste and 
training lead them to such a field of usefulness may 
communicate their thoughts to the public are steadily 
increasing in number and credit; and we look for- 
ward confidently to a day, not far distant, when we 
may hope to equal if not to excel the transatlantic 
schools even in their palmiest time. 

Mr. Whipple informs us that his present essays were 
written at various times and without any view to 
their connected publication; but that they all more 
or less illustrate one idea of the nature, growth, and 
influence of character. The first six appeared in 
Harper's Magazine during 1857, and the paper on 
Agassiz was also contributed to that periodical. 





Whipple is capable of better things than to be a 
mere priest of buncombe, an educated stump-speaker. 
It is true that he often hits the nail on the head very 
patly and sententiously ; but verbiage is his besetting 
sin, and the further he gets in his book the more he 
revels in it. His concluding sentence, penned, be it 
observed, before the civil war, is however a very mild 
specimen of the weakness we describe : 

“The liberty which our fathers planted, and for which 
they sturdily contended, and under which they grandly 
conquered, is a rational and temperate but brave and un- 
yielding freedom, the august mother of institutions, the 
hardy nurse of enterprise, the sworn ally of justice and 
order ; a Liberty that lifts her awful and rebuking face 
equally upon the cowards who would sell, and the brag- 
garts who would pervert, her precious gifts of rights and 
obligations ; and this liberty we are solemnly bound at all 
hazards to protect, at any sacrifice to preserve, and by all 
just means to extend, against the unbridled excesses of 
that ugly and brazen hag, originally scorned and detested | 
by those who unwisely gave her infancy a home, but who | 
now, in her enormous growth and favored deformity, reels | 
with bloodshot eyes, and disheveled tresses, and words | 
of unshamed slavishness, into halls where Liberty should | 
sit throned !” 

This passage, prosopopeeia and all, is not far re- 
moved from fustian. It was, of course, composed to | 
be spoken to an audience; but we speak of it as we 
find it, printed in a book. Facility of this kind is | 
one of our national defects, and men like Mr. Whip- | 
ple should seek to repress rather than to encourage | 
it. A single essay or lecture richly freighted with 
such merchandise may be endurable and find a ready 
market; but a dozen together taxes patience rather 
too far; and it is not very creditable to the critical 
taste of hearers that they should have been, as we 
hear, so unreservedly accepted and applauded. 

But while thus dealing with what appear to us 
needless and unworthy faults of style we would not 
be understood as being blind to Mr. Whipple’s notice- 
able and frequent merits, When he pins his brain to 





of ladies, but the mode of travel was less changed than 
this circumstance might seem to require. 


We come very early to a clear understanding that we 
are reading no guide-book array of statistics, or useful in. 
formation, or directions about routes. ‘“ Mind you,” says 
our author, ‘I don’t pretend to be a guide at all. ... I 
perpetually omit mention of places to which the guide. 
books devote pages,” to which he accordingly refers you 
if you intend to go to Switzerland, contenting himself 
with being “only an ordinary tourist, going one of the 
regular rounds, and giving you such impressions as I got 
by the way.” And so he very wisely declines being led 
into any of the customary digressions. At Strasburg, for 
instance, where people go to eat in perfection the art- 
fully diseased livers of geese, he writes: “I am not a 
professed epicure. I don’t know pdtés de foie gras when 
I see them ; and so, once for all, dismiss the hope that I 
am going to tickle your tongue with any juicy descrip. 
tion of food. Read a cookery-book if you want to be 
learned in dishes.” He does not, however, object to giv. 
ing the benefit of his own experiences of a judicious 
Swiss diet. Besides warming upon the beer and wines of 
the country, and even admitting the usefulness, especially 
to glacier-climbers, of stronger beverages, with a frank- 
ness that would scandalize the members of his cloth who 
make asceticism essential to righteousness, he has ob. 
served and noted the comparative merits of articles of 
food generally. Here we have one experience : 

“ Take care not to drink sour milk, as P. and I did, or 
you won’t forget it in a hurry. I met a man who had 
been rash and thirsty like ourselves, and who declared 
that once the milk turned into curds inside him, and that 
after drinking, say, a quart of fluid, he presently found 
himself the proprietor of a large lump of inaccessible 
cheese somewhere beneath the lower buttons of his 
waistcoat. But there was no help for it; so he walked 
about, with his knapsack behind him and his cheese be- 
fore him, feeding on nothing but bread and beer till the 
cheese was used up. Mind, I am not responsible for the 


account of the final issue of this accident. When I met 
the sufferer his cheese was all gone.” 


The amusing character of the book is hightened by the 





the subject in hand and forgets his tricks of speech, | fact that our author is not deliberately jocose. He does 





With three exceptions, however, the twelve papers 
were all originally delivered as lectures or addresses, 
and the author remarks that “ the style doubtless ex- 
hibits that perpetual skepticism as to the patience of 
audiences which torments the lecturer during the 
brief hour in which he attempts to hold their atten- 
tion.” The first one on Character, which we presume 
was delivered in Boston, has the merit of exhibiting 
no skepticism as to what species of instruction would 
be most wholesome there, as witness its opening 
lines : 

“It is impossible to cast the most superficial glance 
over the community without being impressed by the pre- 
dominance of associated over individual action, and of 
people over persons. Few dare to announce unwelcome 
truth, or even to defend enthusiastic error, without being 
backed by some sect, party, association, or clique; and, 
thus sustained, the effort is in danger of subsiding from 
a duty into a pleasure or passion. It might be supposed 
that this companionable thinking—this moral or religious 
power owned in joint stock—would at least operate 
against egotism and the vices of capricious individual- 
ism ; but, practically, it is apt to result in self-admiration 
through mutual admiration ; to pamper personal pride 
without always developing a personality to be proud of ; 
and to raise the market price of mediocrity by making 
genius and heroism small and cheap.” 

The best paper of the series is, perhaps, that on the 
American mind, and, while not the least interesting, 
the worst is certainly that on the English mind. The 
four on character evince a great deal of brilliancy 
and some insight. That on Hawthorne is ostensibly 
a review of The Marble Faun, and, while showing a 
delicate appreciation of that singular and somewhat 
unnatural and overstrained production, praises it too 
much and its author, in some respects, too little, so 
that the general effect is unsatisfactory. The article 
on Thackeray is less generous than others; the one 
on Agassiz too servilely eulogistic, and that on 
Washington is frothy and a little conceited. Mr. 
Whipple’s great fault lies in his inordinate affection 
for mere words, He has been praised for point and 
sparkle and antithesis until the effect has become dis- 
agreeably pronounced in his style. He is continually 
striving to make hits, and is tempted for ever to make 
an impression by what he thinks telling appositions 
and happy analogies. Thus he often becomes more 
intent upon his manner than his matter, and is so de- 
lighted with the showy cataract of his words as to 
slight the idea which they should adorn but not al- 
together extinguish, The temptation to this sort of 
thing where an audience is popular and a speaker af- 
fluent in words is no doubt very great; but Mr. 


he is clear and forcible and often rises into eloquence, 
At such times his illustrations are striking and his 
argument carries conviction. He has read and 
thought much, and he draws now and then upon his 
acquisitions with an ease and grace which deserve 
ungrudged acknowledgment. He speaks to Boston 
and is of Boston; but he does not shrink at times 
either directly or by implication to tell Boston of her 
faults. Ifhe occasionally deals too much in butter he 


ture of rue, He thinks highly of his section, but it 
is just to say that this does not make him provincial. 
His predilections are wholesomely national, but he 
has a heart and a conscience quite capable of feeling 
for and trying to do justice to all mankind. No one 
can read these essays without perceiving that their 
author might, if he chose, produce something very 
much better. Could he curb his propensity for word- 
painting, cultivate the more austere graces of style, 
restrain hisimagination from so frequently outrunning 
his judgment and thereby induce conciseness where 
is now diffusion, and thus afford us the.natural outflow 
of his intellect and his reading uncorrupted by his 
present sometimes tawdry embellishments and rhap- 
sodical flourishes, Mr. Whipple could present the 
world with much better work of its kind than any he 
has hitherto produced. 
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The Regular Swiss Round. By the Rev. Harry Jones, 
M.A. Illustrated by Edward Whymper. London and 
New York: Alexander Strahan. 1866.—Without being 
in the least unclerical, Mr. Jones has sought out expe- 
riences and written a book about them such as people will 
scarcely know how to take in this country, where muscu- 
lar Christianity is, if not unknown, certainly of rare 
occurrence. The volume treats of three tours, mainly on 
foot, through Switzerland. On the first of these, “I 
didn’t go,” he says in his opening sentence; “I was 
taken,” being forced to take relaxation by the effects of 
overwork and anxiety, and being pressed by a friend, 
“one day, while I was unusually worried and snappish,” 
to start next morning on “The Regular Swiss Round,” 
with “* nothing absurd in climbing—no romance—beaten 
tract [track ?]—procession of cockneys.’” This some- 
what underrates the subsequent achievements of the 
party, though they attempt none of the tremendous and 





often foolhardy deeds of the Alpine Club. The party on 
"he two subsequent trips was enlarged by the presence 


| not, in the manner of travel-writers, go about distorting 
| things into ludicrous aspects. But he observes every- 


does not forget occasionally to correct it with a mix- | 


| thing, and notes it tersely ; and when he falls upon what 
| has a comical side he never misses it, but in an apt com- 
| parison, a line or two long, depicts vividly what a sober- 
minded description of a page would leave dryly obscure. 
| Thus, the peculiar split like depression in the nose of the 
mountain dogs he likens to the muzzle of a double-bar- 
| reled gun; so much so that “ one of these brutes, sitting 
| before me and begging steadily for scraps, looked exactly 
|as if he were taking aim.” So, too, it would be hard to 
| convey a clearer idea of the steepness of the Alpine roads 
than by his remark that “ mules coming down hill always 
look as if they ought to have their hind legs taken off, 
'go much do they tilt the beasts up.” Of insects he says: 

“Tam not an entomologist myself—not exactly ; that is, 
| though I love almost all living things, and take a great 
| interest in insects, still I cannot pretend to recollect the 
intricacies of their nomenclature.” Yet his observations 
are much more satisfactory than those of the intensely 
scientific blue-spectacled people, as when he finds “ the 
largest grasshoppers I ever saw, great pot-bellied green 
fellows,” of which “we picked up several and threw 
them high into the air, and they seemed to enjoy it im- 
mensely, taking as long a flight as they could out of the 
lift. When alighting, they pitch upon their noses, being 
provided for that purpose with a natural sort of helmet 
which saves them, I suppose, from black eyes and head- 
ache.” Elsewhere they are alluded to as “ perpetually 
| jumping up as if to look at the scenery, and then pitch- 
ing down again head first.” In the same vein there is & 
description as interesting as it is unscientific of the gi 
gantic Italian spider, but so long that we must refer the 
reader. to the volume. 

Mr. Jones would be no true Briton if he did not find 
unsatisfactoriness and inefficiency about foreign al- 
rangements of all kinds; but he is wonderfully good 
tempered, and only loses his equanimity when he finds 
civilization and crinoline intrusively standing where they 
ought not—in Swiss mountain inns. His observations of 
foreigners are not to be passed over lightly. Once he is 
placed.in a diligence among some Americans who talk to 
him through their moses. At the hot springs at Leuker- 
bad he is taken aback at seeing men and women “remain 
nearly all day, eating, knitting, and checkmating one 
another up to their chins in hot water.” Especially sur 
prising were “a melancholy old gentleman who waded 
about with his snuff-box on a little raft before him, and 
an officer singing, with his mouth open like a Triton.” Of 
his character pictures here are a couple of samples: 


| “Some German students had come in the course of the 
evening, and one of them was chummed with me. His 
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toilet in the morning was not profuse. Having heard 
him use a few English words the previous night, I, to 
fatter him, put my head out of the bed-clothes between 
four and five o’clock (it was a bright hard frost), and 
said, speaking very slowly, ‘ It-—is—fine—to—day—’ 
‘ Whatyoumean ? he replied, uttering the three words 
in one. So I repeated it once more, slower. But here 
our conversation ended, as, after thinking what I meant 
for some minutes, he gave it up, pulled on his trowsers, 
his boots, washed his hands (forgetting his face), and 
then, drawing himself up, said, very quick, ‘ Allright,’ 
pronouncing it without a break, like ‘ Allsopp,’ and 
stumped off.” 

Again: 

“My enjoyment of the sunset was rather marred by 
the criticisms on England uttered by a foreign fellow- 
traveler outside the diligence. After contrasting and 
comparing the two countries, he rested finally on the dif- 
ference between their drinks. ‘Ho!’ he said, ‘but you 
has admirable, what you call it, stowt. Oh, ho, ha! it 
was goot. Ho,si!’ Then he sat still and chewed the 
cud of his lively liquorish remembrances.” 

He is not addicted to go premeditatedly into enthu- 
siasm. Once, indeed, after an outburst occasioned by a 
glorious view, he says apologetically, ‘ Forgive this ser- 
mon on the Righi; but the text was so grand and solemn 
that—you will say I had better have left it alone. Well, 
I have done now.” Nevertheless, when his admiration 
is excited, he naturally objects to an abrupt recall to the 
commonplace. Thus, at Strasburg—where he would not 
describe the pdtés—he was enthralled by the grandeur of 
the cathedral : 

“TI felt glad, thankful, thinking, as I said, nothing 
of art, till the beadle, coming up tiptoe behind, lest I 
should shy and carry away his anticipated franc, asked 
me whether I would not like to see the famous clock. 
Down fell the whole fabric of my thought—the beadle 
leveled it with a touch—I was a mere excursionist, and 
represented a ‘tip.’ A plague on the clock! May it be 
unwound for ages ; may it be gritty and sticky with old 
oil; may earwigs get into its tenderest vitals and rot con- 
sume its catgut! The cathedral being suddenly demol- 
ished, I was led passively to see the clock. It shows the 
hour, day of week and of month, the month, the year, be- 
sides other epochs, and has quite a household of images, 
which come out of their holes at the quarters, and walk 
in procession, and do all kinds of metallic performances, 
till they stop in a jerky, wiry sort of way, and bide their 
time again. In the beadle’s eye, the cathedral was noth- 
ing but a case or cover to the clock.” 

Though, as we have said, he never rapturizes, he has a 
happy faculty of fixing with a touch the striking features 
of nature. Thus: 

“The view, as we turned and looked back, was very 
magnificent. Mont Blanc is so well known from the Cha- 
mouni side—has been exhibited thence so often—that we 
felt ourselves here [the Col de la Seigne] to be Lehind the 
scenes. How different are the hidden places of nature 
from those of art! There is no unfinished side to any of 
God’s work—no heap of useless rubbish—no tangled tags 
and ends which the Maker would conceal if he could. 
When man makes Ais mountain, there will be a heap of 
wheelbarrows, broken trucks, and what not, at the back. 
The rear of Mont Blanc, as it may be termed, is magnifi- 
cent.” 

Our space will not permit us to dwell as we should 
like to do upon Mr. Jones’s estimate of the Swiss charac- 
ter, on which, without any set essay-writing, he incident- 
ally throws a great deal of light ; but we cannot suppress 
what, after all, is one of the lessons of the book, viz. 
that to enjoy Switzerland one must go on foot. Riding 
ata walk on horseback, or rather muleback, he holds in 
abomination. “It is simply a moving on with your 
knees wide apart. You get astride in the morning, and 
Temain so till night. When I got off my horse I thought 
Ishould never have brought my legs together again. I 
walked into the inn quite bandy, and must have meas- 
ured some six inches less than usual.” He likewise con- 
siders it, if not dangerous, certainly very trying to the 
nerves. Alpine carriages are also peculiarly undesirable. 
On one occasion they are dragged along by “a dull horse, 
With a swarm of flies about his head and the reins gener- 
ally under his tail.” On another, “ Our vehicle was a 
leathery, gritty concern, as if built of old portmanteaus 
and sard-paper. . . . The driver cracked his whip, called 
his horse a ‘ sacred ho ,’ and we dashed away at the rate 

s 
of some four miles an hour. Our driver addressed his 
horse with loud and incessant entreaty or abuse. . 
When we met another [vehicle], each sidled off, leaving 
Space enough for a cab between them as they passed, the 
Ivers looking round at their respective hind wheels 
, Pp 
and letting their animals down into a walk.” Porters 
for luggage are abundant, and capable of carrying incom- 
Prehensible loads. Even as to the expediency of having 
guides, he is uncertain. “The presence of a guide almost 
negatives discovery, . . . The guide is almost sure to dis- 
_ He never went further ; he thinks you ought not 
try—that you cannot succeed.” 

No one who has been to Switzerland, or who purposes 
going there, ought to deprive himself of the pleasure of 
reading this genial, hearty, healthy book, whose attract- 





iveness is enhanced by the dainty dress for which Mr: 
Strahan’s publications are unrivaled. Such works as this 
and Mr. Charles A. Collins’s Cruise upon Wheels over the 
deserted French post-roads are almost enough to tempt 
whoever can do so to himself repair in quest of scenes in 
which others have found such pleasure. 


Martyria ; or, Andersonville Prison. By Augustu: C. 
Hamlin, late Medical Inspector U. S. Army, Royal Ant® 
quarian, etc. Illustrated by the Author. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1866.—It is unnecessary in this instance to 
enter our habitual protest against war books, whether 
from North or South, which are calculated only to inflame 
the animosities of the twosections. To deprecate the mani- 
festation of these sentiments in Martyria would be super- 
fluous, for the reason that we apprehend that no one can 
read it, or, having done so, can arrive at any conjecture 
of its meaning. The author says that “he offers simply 
the story of the wrong and the heroism, the cause and 
effect, as it rises in his mind.” With all regard for Mr. 
Hamlin’s mind, we must be pardoned for suggesting that 
in the chaotic manner wherein he unburdens it no one 
will be likely to discern any semblance of a “story.” 
Occasionally, it is true, an extract from congressional pro- 
ceedings or from official reports and correspondence 
makes more or less definite allusions to our prisoners ; it 
is true that a few original passages of half a dozen lines 
each, scattered at average intervals of more than as many 
pages asundei, treat of the prison; but in the absence of 
the illustrations and maps, it is not unfair to say that no 
one without the aid of the title-page could form an approxi- 
mate idea of the subject of the book—least of all would 
he take it to be what the author affirms it is. Accepting 
Mr. Hamlin’s explanation of the mental operation which 
resulted in this work, we can only infer that his ming 
having become a repository of the epigrammatic utter- 
ances of classic authors, French essayists, and flash histo- 
rians, “the story,” “as it rises” volcanically through 
their superincumbent strata, produces a dense cloud of 
erudite scoriz, under which, as the convulsion subsides 
and the mass settles down into book form, the story is 
completely smothered, only a disjointed member of it pro- 
truding lifelessly here and there in token of its existence. 
The resultant product resembles rather a heap of de- 
tached leaves from a commonplace book or the outpour. 
ing of a literary rag-bag than an effort, the most incoher- 
ent, to narrate a series of transactions. Even in the 
instances where a scrap of fact is let appear it is extin- 
guished by some reminiscence which Mr. Hamlin’s mind 
associates with it: 

“ Dr. Head was not only threatened with death by the 
brutal Wirz, but he was actually imprisoned for a short 
time for giving to the dying some vegetables which he 
had gathered from his little garden. ‘Sire,’ said the 
noble Surgeon Larry to Napoleon, ‘it is my avocation to 
prolong life, and not to destroy it.’” 

From the introductory note—the same which alludes 
to the mental operation—it appears that “the author 
presents for review neither style nor language.” To the 
reviewer this is a very severe restriction, for, these re. 
moved, nothing, so far as we can discern, remains. In- 
deed, this note—which, further, disclaims any intention 
“to rekindle the smoldering embers of hate and con- 
flict, nor, Anthony-like, attack persons under the recital 
of the wrongs ”--seems in a remarkable manner to seek 
to undo all the book has a tendency to effect. Irresistibly 
as “style and language” are calculated to excite atten- 
tion, it was highly expedient to avert scrutiny into the 
teeming solecisms and grammatical errors which are es- 
pecially out of place in the prevailing atmosphere of 
stilted pomposity. If Mr. Hamlin’s limitation means 
anything, it must be to concentrate criticism upon his 
narration, whose most obvious characteristic we have al- 
ready noted to be that it is undiscoverable. But very 
surprising statements still remain unshielded. Thus, 
when he describes the construction of the Andersonville 
stockade, Mr. Hamlin writes: ‘“ The surface of the earth 
was cleared completely away, so as to give full play to 
the elements of destruction.” If this be so, then the 
world has been strangely unaware of a herculean piece of 


. .| excavation, unrivaled even by the once projected reduc- 


tion of Mount Athos to a statue; and if General Butler 
will but renew his canal-making and connect the Ander- 
sonville cavity with the Atlantic, it may be possible to 
extinguish those internal fires with which geographers 
so pique the imaginations of school-children. Instances 
of this sort of vagueness are so numerous that Mr. 
Hamlin seems to have found it desirabie to adopt a prin- 
ciple of compensation, which leads him at times to be so 
inordinately explicit as to say, for instance, that Ander- 
sonville is to be found “on the geographical map,” and 
that man isa “terrestrial animal ”’—which is all very 
true, but warrants the inference that the author is so 
well aware of the erratic tendency of his mind that he 





holds it not unnecessary to convey an occasional assurance 
that, while describing Andersonville, it has not left our 
globe and projected itself into space. 

Quite aside from his faults of style and his invariable 
incoherence, Mr. Hamlin lacks the most essential require- 
ments of a writer of such a book as this. He would 
seem to be one of those hopelessly partisan persons, such 
as North and South alike teem with at present, who can 
discern no blemish in their friends and no merit in 
their foes. Comparing the South with the North—the 
latter of which, by the way, is left entirely to the read- 
er’s perception of the author’s reference—he says: “ Ig- 
norance and brutality darken the one, intelligence and 
humanity illuminate the other.” It is needless to say 
that the book, written by a man pretending to hold the 
balance between these two, yet starting with such prem- 
ises as these, is worse than worthless. Had the book 
been never so good an cne—as valuable in contents as it 
is faultless in the dress the publishers have given it—it 
would still have been a waste of labor. Everybody 
knows all about Andersonville and has made up his mind 
long ago in regard to its horrors. No benefit can come 
from perpetually renewing the recital of atrocities at 
which humanity shudders, and which ought now to be 
suffered to die—if they ever can die—out of the mind of 
a not over temperate populace. If a valuable book can 
be written on the subject, it should be by one of those 
people who deny the horrible stories afloat respecting it. 
This work, however, we are afraid we shall never see. 
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LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


THERE must be something delightful in authorship, or 
80 many persons would not attempt it, in one form or 
another, and only in most cases to meet with failure. 
There is nothing in failure itself to call down condemna- 
tion, for success, as Addison has told us, is not to be com- 
manded, although it may be deserved. It is different, 
however, with pretense of all sorts, especially the pre- 
tense of literary amateurs, who claim productions which 
they could not have written, and which are known in 











some cases to have been written by others. For dishon- 
esty of this kind no punishment can be too severe, and 
none it would seem effectual enough to prevent its con- 
tinual commission. We have in mind several recent 
cases, one in connection with Mrs. Akers’s song, if it be 
such, Rock me to Sleep Mother, which has been claimed 
by some half a dozen nameless rhymsters, and another, a 
poem entitled’ The Long Ago, concerning which and its 
authorship some of our correspondents have said their 
say in Notes and Queries. A late number of The Field 
and Fireside, a journal of ability, published at Raleigh, 
N. C., contains an editorial in reference to this last pro- 
duction, which effectually disposes of the pretentions of a 
Mr. Henry J. Howard to its authorship, the writer prov- 
ing it to have been published five years before Mr. Howard 
wrote it, on his own showing! If the poem be what 
we suppose, it is the handiwork, as we have already inti- 
mated, of a Mr. Taylor—Mr. Benj. H. Taylor, if we re- 
member his name correctly, an editor of Chicago. It is 
hardly worth quarreling over, we think, although that 
does not condone the offense of Mr. Howard, nor render 
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the crime of literary larcenies in general the less con- 
temptible. 


Ir anything of late years has brought together the 
writers of America, it has been the engagement of 
Madame Ristori at the French Theater. Not to mention 
journalists, who are always as plentiful as blackberries on 
such occasions, we saw at her representation of Lady 
Macbeth last week no less than six authors of established 
reputation, Mr. Bayard Taylor leaving his country seat at 
Kennet Square, and Mr. Donald G. Mitchel his farm at 
Edgewood, for the purpose of seeing her; even Mr. Ban- 
croft turning his back upon the Muse of History for her 
graver sister Melpomene. Lady Macbeth was not one 
of Madame Ristori’s great parts, the critics said, but some- 
how or other the authors seemed to think differently, or 
thought, at least, that they had never before seen so grand 
a rendering of the character, though whether it was 
Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth admitted, perhaps, of a 
doubt. 








Mr. M. H. Bricut sends us a new version of the fa- 
mous old monkish song, the Dies Ire, his aim being, he 
says, to render it literally, while he conforms at the same 
time to the trochaic measure of the original Latin : 


DIES IRA. 


a 

Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
All the world to ashes turning, 
Seer and David speak concerning. 


Ir. 

What the terror then impending, 
As the Judge is seen descending, 
Justice strict for each portending ! 


11. 

Lo, the trumpet’s highest swelling 
Pierces each sepulchral dwelling, 
All before the throne compelling. 


IV. 
Death and Nature, too, with quaking, 
See the dead from graves awaking, 
To the Judge all answer making. 


we 

Now is brought the book of writing, 
Nothing of all ages slighting, 
Record for the world’s inditing. 


VI. 
When the Judge in judgment ’s seated, 
All that ’s hidden shall be treated— 
Vengeance full shall then be meted. 
vil. 
What shall I, in misery, rerd2r? 
Who will then be my defender, 
When the just thou’lt scarce remember ? 
VII. 
King of majesty tremendous, 
Who didst free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity, thou defend us! 
1X. 
Blessed Jesus, Saviour, take me; 
Thou didst die thine own to make me ; 
Ne’er on that dread day forsake me. 


x. 
Weary, Lord, thou long hast sought me, 
By thy precious blood hast bought me; 
Vain be ne’er such service, wrought me. 
x1 
Judge, avenging each condition, 
Of my sin give free remission ; 
Ere that day grant this petition. 
XII. 
Sinfal, o’er my sins now groaning, 
Guilt my crimsoned face now owning, 
Spare, O God, thy suppliant, moaning! 
xt. 
Who gavest Mary absolution, 
Saved the thief from retribution, 
Hope hast given me from confusion. 
xIv. 
Worthless all my prayers ascending, ° 
Still thy goodness me attending, 
Thou wilt save from flames unending. 
xv. 
With thy sheep, O give me station! 
From the goats grant separation ; 
At thy right hand my salvation ! 
xv. : 
Lo! the cursed in dire affliction ; 
Fiercest flames their first restriction: 
Call me with thy benediction. 
xvil. 
Now in prayer before Thee yearning, 
Contrite heart to ashes turning, 
Be thy love my last discerning. 
xvi. 
O, that day of days most tearful, 
Man from ashes rising, fearful, 
Makes to Thee his supplication: 
Grant him, God, thy full salvation! 
Hupson, N. Y., October, 1866. 


Two new magazines are understood to be in progress, 
one of a religious character, entitled The Sabbath at Home, 
and to be published by the American Tract Society, the 
other to be edited by Mr. Sydney H. Gay, late manag- 


ing editor of The Tribune. We are not able to state the 
name of the last, nor what ground it is likely to occupy, 
although we presume it will be a political one. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Washington Irving is now in 
process of erection at Tarrytown, New York, in the shape 
of a church, which we take to be rather an unusual form 
of monument for a purely literary man such as Irving 
was. Who conceived this project we are not informed, 
nor how far it has yet been carried out ; the building, how- 
ever, must be pretty well under way,since only ten thou- 
sand dollars are needed to finish it. To raise this sum 
subscriptions of one dollar each are solicited, for which 
the subscribers will receive one of six photographs, three 
relating to Irving himself, and consisting of his likeness, 
a view of Sunnyside, and a view of his grave, and three 
of scenes about his residence, or, more strictly speaking, 
perhaps, of scenes connected with the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. Of the excellence of these photographs there 
can be no doubt, nor none, we think, that they will be 
popular among the many admirers of Irving. Subscrip- 
tions will be received by our prominent booksellers, or 
may be sent to the Rev. E. Guilbert, rector, Tarrytown, 
New York. 


Mr. WALTER WHITMAN is said to be preparing some- 
thing for the press, either a new poem or a new edition 
of his old poems, or perhaps both. We are not partial 
to his verse ourselves, since it bears in the main the same 
relation to poetry that an auctioneer’s catalogue does to 
a bit of genuine description. When such books as Mr. 
Whitman writes shall be considered additions to our lit- 
erature chaos will have come again. 


THE title of Mr. Emerson’s new volume of poems, 
which may be looked for during the fall, is to be May Day 
and Other Pieces. The collection will open, we under- 
stand, with two long poems. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue last number of The Atheneum contains a letter 
of four columns in length from the pen of Mr. Henry 
Stevens, who signs himself of Vermont, an American 
bookseller resident in London, and well known for his 
knowledge of American books. The chief object of Mr. 
Stevens appears to have been the demolishment of that 
rather flimsy superstructure, the erudition of Mr. Henry 
Harrisse, as shown in his pretentious and inaccurate com- 
pilation, Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, of which a 
limited edition was recently published by Mr. George P. 
Philes, of this city. He succeeds cruelly, as even Mr. 
Harrisse’s friends must allow, convicting that arrogant 
gentleman of the grossest blunders as well as of the 
most unpardonable carelessness in the details of his work, 
concerning which Mr. Stevens sums up his verdict as 
follows: “ The book, at bottom, is not a bad one; but 
the author has made it a mere fact-bag, and crammed it 
with no end of extraneous matter. Like the jackdaw, 
he does not appear to be able to resist anything bright, 
but picks it up regardless of its use or relevancy. The 
style of printing the titles in apparent fac-simile misleads, 
and is a mistake. The collations are often obscure, and 
not precise enough. There is a distressing want of uni- 
formity in the orthography of names of places and per- 
sons. The misspelling of names is astounding. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the errata of names alone will 
make a list of five hundred. Two persons are made of 
one ; one is made of two. Some are created altogether. 
Witness ‘ Ander Schiffahrt.’ Chronology is set at defiance. 
Geography is obscured. History isinamuddle. Grammar 
and the Queen's English tortured, if not murdered. Ac- 
knowledgments are generally wanting where most re- 
quired, and often given where not deserved. The index, 
though extremely full, is not trustworthy, names being 
left out of it purposely, or certainly not by accident. 
Evidences of bad temper are abundant, and flippant 
flings which can always be parried are plenty. Mr. Har- 
risse quotes largely at second-hand, and omits to mention 
the books most used. His general and particular scholar- 
ship is lamentably deficient, his pedantry and plagiarism 
manifest, his want of courtesy to predecessors and fellow- 
laborers—his spite and obscure vision as.to the merits of 
others—are apparent throughout. These are some of 
the faults which should be looked to in a future edition.” 
On the contrary, Mr. Stevens, if these faults, or a tithe 
of them, are in the book, the less said about any future 
edition the better. And this is bibliography in America! 
But no; we are wrong. “I hear, with feeling akin to 
national pride,” Mr. Stevens adds, “that the author of 
the Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima is not an Ameri- 
can, and that therefore the book cannot fairly be charged 
to American scholarship.” We are glad of it, for Ameri- 
can scholarship has enough to bear as it is, without this 
additional and alarming burden of blunders. 


Ellis, K.C.B., etc., contains an anecdote of the battle of 
Trafalgar which has never been in print before. It ig jn 
relation to Nelson’s famous signal, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty,” which was requested to bg 
delivered to the men. “ Upon acquainting one of the 
quartermasters of the order,” says Sir Samuel, “ he gg. 
sembled the men with ‘ Avast there, lads, come and hear 
the admiral’s words.’ When the men were mustered, | 
delivered with becoming dignity the sentence—rather an. 
ticipating that the effect on the men would be to awe 
them by its grandeur. Jack, however, did not appreciate 
it, for there were murmurs from some, while others in 
an audible whisper muttered, ‘Do our duty! Of course 
we'll do our duty. I’ve always done mine ; haven't you? 
Let us come alongside of ’em, and we'll soon ghow 
whether we will do our duty.’ Still the men cheereg 
vociferously—more, [ believe, from love and admiration 
of their admiral and leaders than from a full apprecia. 
tion of this well-known signal.” Sir Samuel fought 
against us in our second war with England, serving on 
the Pomona, in her fight with the President, on the 15th 
of January, 1815. ‘When Commodore Decatur,” he 
tells us, ‘inquired the name of the ship to whose cap. 
tain he had surrendered, we informed him it was the 
Pomona. ‘The Pomona!’ he exclaimed ; ‘I thought it 
was the Majestic ; I could have sunk you in five mip. 
utes.’” He describes the condition of the captured ves. 
sel—the lower deck and cockpit were covered with dead 
and wounded—and adds that fifty Englishmen (a disgrace 
to their country) threw themselves overboard, seeking 
death to avoid a more ignominious one which the vio- 
lated laws and feelings of England would have inflicted 
upon them if they had allowed themselves to be cap. 
tured. Sir Samuel, although a. Lieutenant-General and 
a K.C.B., died between seventy and eighty years old 
leaving his family unprovided for and his widow without 
a pension, a gloomy ending, says one of his critics, for the 
young fellow who looked out of the portholes of the 
Ajax at Trafalgar. 

Mr. FrRovuDE has just published the third and fourth 
volumes of his Reign of Elizabeth, being the ninth and 
tenth volumes of his History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. They extend from 
the early part of 1567 to the middle of 1578, a critical 
and eventful period for England, embracing as it does a 
considerable portion of the reign of that modern Cleo 
patra, Mary, Queen of Scots. Her portrait has been 
drawn over and over again, but never with more effective. 
ness and brilliancy than by Mr. Froude, who is as great 
a master of word-painting in his way as Lord Macaulay, 
and quite as much of a partisan, although his partisan- 
ship is dashed at times with a sort of impetuous imparti- 
ality which is no respecter of persons, not even of those 
whose cause he may be considered as engaged to defend. 


A LATE number of the Fortnightly Review contains 4 
paper on Alexis Vasilievich Koltsof, a Russian poet who 
fills about the same place in the literature of his native 
land that Burns does in that of Scotland, and who died 
in his thirty-fourth year, the victim of disappointed love, 
ill health, poverty, and sordid circumstances generally. 
Here is one of his smaller pieces, which has been done 
into English by the writer of the article in question, Mr. 
W.R.S. Ralston : 

FIRST LOVE. 
Her whom I loved in early years 
So well, so tenderly—who filled 
With a first passion’s hopes and fears 
A heart which time has not yet stilled— 
Can Iforgether? Day by day I strive 
Her well-loved image from my mind to drive; 
To find new dreams my old dreams to effuce, 
And let another love my early love replace. 
But all in vain. I strive, and strive, and yet 
Whate’er I do I never can forget. 
When in the silent hours of night I sleep, 
She comes in dreams : once more I see her stand 
Beside my couch; once more her accents steep 
My suffering soul in bliss; once more her hand 
In mine so gently, mournfully, she lays, 
While her dark eyes on mine in sadness gaze. 
Speed kindly Time, my thoughts from her to sever, 
Or set me free with her to live for ever. 

Miss BRADDON’s new magazine, Belgravia, the first 
number of which was announced to appear on October 
24th, is likely to give rise to litigation, a magazine with 
the same title having been entered at Stationers’ Hall 
three years ago by Messrs. Hogg & Son, of London. That 
they will contest her right to use the title appears prob- 
able, since they have already issued their first number, or 
a “dummy” of it, we are not exactly informed which. 
In the meantime, however, Miss Braddon, or her pul 
lishers, Ward & Lock, are going on with her periodical, 
the feature of which will undoubtedly b2 her novel, 
Birds of Prey, of which four chapters are to be given | 
the first number, with a paper on African Martyrology, 
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Manchester, by Mr. George Augustus Sala; Love in No- 
vember, by Mr. Mortimer Collins ; and other articles by 
Jess known writers. Like most of the popular English 
magazines, Belgravia will be illustrated, four different 
artists figuring in the announcement. 








PERSONAL. 

Pror. LOWELL is said, by Mr. Tom Hughes, in a re- 
cent letter to The Tribune, to be on the eve of publishing 
a philosophico-humorous novel, a sort of companion to 
Wilhelm Meister and Sartor Resartus. It is a little odd 
that such a report should be made public in England 
first, and the novel itself will be odder, we think, if it be 
at all like what Mr. Hughes supposes. Goethe and Car- 
lyle are undoubtedly great authors, but it strikes us that 
later writers have distanced them in the art of novel 
writing. 

Mr. Ratpo WALDO EMERSON is reported to be writing 
anew volume of poems, which means, we imagine, that 
heis collecting his miscellaneous poems for a new volume. 


Pror, AGASSIZ has nearly ready for publication his 
Travels in Brazil. 


Mr. T. 8S. ARTHUR is to edit a new children’s maga- 
zine, which is announced to appear on the ist of Novem- 
ber, under the title of Te Children’s Hour. 


Pror. LONGFELLOW is unwearied in celebrating his 
translation of the Divina Commedia, the November num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly containing the fourth sonnet 
from his pen on that interesting subject. 


TnE late Miss Maria 8S. Cummins, whose death we an- 
nounced two or three weeks since, has a child’s poem in 
the November number of Our Young Folks. 

Dr. T. W. Parsons, of Boston, is finishing his transla 
tion of Dante’s Jnferno, the first sixteen cantos of which 
were published some fifteen or twenty years since, and 
reprinted last year in a limited large-paper edition. 

Mr. Henry JAMES is at work upon a new book, the 
title of which is Destiny. 

Mr. GEORGE TICKNOR is writing a memoir of somebody, 
we are not told who, possibly the late Jared Sparks, the 
historian. 

Mr. GEorGE PEABopy, the Munificent, has just pre- 
sented the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to Harvard College in trust for the foundation and main- 
tenance of a Museum and Professorship of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, and a like sum to Yale for a 
new building for its mineralogical collection. 

Mr. W. Carew Haz.irt has in hand a new edition of 
the works and letters of Charles Lamb, which he hopes 
to make more correct than any previous edition. The 
usual text of the letters and some of the essays is said to 
be inaccurate, and Mr. Hazlitt hopes that the possessors 
of Lamb’s autographs will allow him to inspect them, 
that his forthcoming edition may be as perfect as pos- 
sible. 

Dr. BEKE is busy upon a new and enlarged edition of 
his account of The British Captives in Abyssinia. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hat has written a fairy tale, which is 
to be published as a Christmas book, with illustrations, 
two of which will be from designs by Mr. and Mrs. M. E. 
Ward. Its title is The Prince of the Fair Family. 

Mr. W. L. GAGE is engaged upon a Life of Carl 
Ritter. 

Mr. Hans CurisTiAN ANDERSEN has finished a new 
volume, entitled A Poet's Fancies. 

M. AURELIAN ScHOLL is writing, as a feuilleton, Les 
Nouveaux Mystéres de Paris, in the columns of the Petit 
Journal. 

M. THEODORE DE BEAUVILLE has just published a 
clever little book, entitled Les Parisiennes de Paris. 

Count DE MoNTALEMBERT, whom the newspapers 
have not succeeded in killing, although they have kept 
him at the point of death for several weeks, has just been 


elected an honorary member of the Spanish Academy of 
History. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Pusey is said to be engaged on a new 
Controversial work, with the title Cannot Rome Give Au- 
— Explanations which the English Church can Ac- 
cep) 

M. SAINTE.BEUVE has just published a sixth volume 
of Nouveaux Lundis, which contains among other es- 
mays critical estimates of Montaigne, Gavarni, Rénan, and 
Theophile Gautier. 


M. JuLES Jantn’s latest work, a couple of charming 


in Europe and America. 
Sparks’s Memoirs of Franklin. 
ume entitled Htudes sur ? Art Contemporaine. 


venirs of New-World travel under the title of Mes Voy- 
ages en Amerique. 


of Les Nouvelles, and giving therein a sequel to his Monte 
Christo. 


of Liberty. 


catalogue raisonné of all the French periodicals of any 
importance from the beginning of journalism to the pres- 
ent time, with extracts, historical and critical notes, and 
a preliminary essay on the origin and growth of the press 


M. LANCELOT has recently translated into French 
THE painter Couture is reported to be writing a vol- 


M. HENRY HEnrz, the pianist, has published his sou- 


M. Dumas, the elder, contemplates becoming the editor 


M. PREVosT-PARADOL is about to publish The Burdens 


M. TAIneE is reported to be engaged in writing a com- 
prehensive work on his native country. 
M. Ponson DU TERRAIL proposes to continue his Ad- 
ventures de Rocambole in La Petite Presse, under the title 
of Le Dernier Mot de Rocambole. 
M. CARLHAUT, who has made a translation of Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Cesar into French, is now engaged upon 
a version of Coriolanus. 
PROFESSOR Davip Masson has lately edited, for the 


Globe edition of the English poets, The Poetical Works of 
John Milton. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce Life on the 
Frontier, a New Juvenile, and The Ten Commandments, 
a New Toy Book. 


Messrs. Hurp & HouautTon have nearly ready That 
Good Old Time, or Our Fresh and Salt Tutors, with illus- 
trations by Winslow Homer and De Haas; Paradise 
Lost, with Explanatory Notes; The Missionary Picture 
Gallery, and The Oriental Picture Gallery, profusely il- 
lustrated. 


Mr. G. W. CARLETON is about to publish a book of 
children’s stories, by the author of Rutledge, with illus- 
trations by Cresson. 


Mr. JAMES MILLER has in the press The Union Li- 
brary, consisting of four volumes, viz., The Young Sailor, 
by Aunt Mary ; Original Poems, by Jane Taylor and her 
sisters; Frank Worthy, the Orphan Boy; and Lizzie 
Linden, and Other Stories. 

Messrs. LEypoLDT & Hout announce The Gain of a 
Loss, by the author of The Last of the Cavaliers ; and 
Faith Unwin’s Ordeal, by Georgina M. Craik. 

Messrs. Dick & FITZGERALD have in preparation 
Athletic Sports for Boys, illustrated ; The Play-Room, or 
In-door Games for Boys and Girls ; The Play-Ground, 
or Out-door Games for Boys ; Book of Household Pets ; 
Martine’s Hand-Book of Etiquette and Guide to True Po- 
liteness; The Parlor Stage, by Miss 8. A. Frost; De 
Walden's Ball-Room Companion, or Dancing Made Easy ; 
Marache’s Manual of Chess ; The American Card-Player ; 
Lady Ashleigh, or the Rejected Inheritance, a new novel 
by I. F. Smith ; and Sut Lovingood, Yarns Spun by “a 
Nat’ral Born Durn’d Fool,” Warped and Wove for Put- 
lic Wear, by George W. Harris. 

Messrs. A. 8S. BARNES & Co. have in the press a Dic- 
tionary of the Hawaiian Language, by Lawin Andrews. 


Messrs. BLELocK & Co. will at once publish General 
Lee and Santa Claus, a Juvenile for the Holidays, by Mrs. 
Louisa Clack, of New Orleans, author of Our Refugee 
Household. 


Messrs. VIRTUE & YorsTON announce The Book of 
the Hudson, from Its Rise to Its Fall, with nearly Four 
Hundred Views of Scenery and Buildings, by Benson J- 
Lossing. 

Messrs. J. E. Titon & Co. will shortly publish The 
Young Midshipman, or the Perilous Adventures of a Boy 
Officer ; Tinette, a Fairy Story, with over fifty illustra- 
tions; Parlor Tableaux and Amateur Theatricals ; Oil 
on the Waters, or the Rights and Wrongs of the North 
and South; and The Fairies of Our Garden, by the au- 
thor of Child Life in Italy. 

Mr. Wiui1am V. SPENCER has just ready Dayrill 
Run, or Whether it Paid, by Miss Virginia Townsend ; 
Celesta, by Mrs. M. E. Barry ; and The Adventures of a 
German Toy, illustrated. 

Mr. T. O. H. P. BuRNHAM has in the press Joo Much 
Alone, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of George Geith, 














Volumes, has for its theme Béranger et son Temps. 
M. Hatt has lately published a Bibliographie His- 
nique et Ovitique de la Presse Periodique Frangaise, a 


etc. 


some of the Characteristics of Reynolds as a Painter, with 
Especial Reference to his Portraiture of Children. 

Mr. Patrick KENNEDY is about to publish Legendary 
Fictions of the Irish Celts. 

Mr. H. W. FREELAND has in the press The Fountain 
of Youth, a translation from the Danish of Frederick P. 
Muller. 

Mr. Joun H. Kennaway announces Zhe South after 
the War ; or, Notes on the Track of General Sherman. 
THE Rev. W. Williams, Bishop of Waiapu, will 
soon publish Christianity in New Zealand. 

Mr. WALTER THORNBURY has nearly ready Zw0 Cen- 
turies of Song; or, Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, and 
Other Occasional Verses of the English Poets of the last 
Two Hundred Years, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes. 

Miss ANNE MANNING, the author of Mary Powell, etc., 
etc., is about to publish The Masque at Ludlow, and 
other Romanesques. 

Mr. W. Moy Tuomas has in’the press Celebrated Let- 
ters, based on W. Holcombe’s Literature in Letters; Se- 
lected and Arranged with Critical and Biographical 
Notes. 

THE euthor of The Gentle Life is about to publish 
Varia, Rare Readings from Scarce Books, and to edit 
with notes The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, by Sir 
Philip Sydney. 

Mr. Davip Hriuron_has in preparation a translation of 
M. De Celesia’s Conspiracy of Gianluigi Fieschi, ayn Epi- 
sode in Italian History. 

Mr. EL1gu BURRITT announces The Mission of Great 
Suffering. 

Mr. Dutton Coox is about to reprint from Once a 
Week a story from his pen entitled Hobson’s Choice. 

Mr. JoHN Tiss will soon publish Wooks and Corners 
of English Life, Past and Present. 

Mrs. EMILiIA MARRYATT NorRIs,a daughter of Cap- 
tain Marryatt, has in the press The Hariy Start in 
Life. 

Mrs. FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP, the daughter of 
Thomas Hood, has nearly ready Tales of Country Life. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT will shortly publish in three volumes 
her last serial story, Madonna Mary. 

Mr. M. BeETHAM EDWARDS announces A Winter with 
the Swallows in Algeria. 

Mr. Ratpo N. Wornvm has in preparation a Life of 
Holbein, with a portrait and numerous illustrations. 

Mr. W. T. PRITCHARD, F.R.G.S,, etc., formerly H. M. 
consul at Samoa and Fiji, announces Polynesian Remin- 
iscences ; or, Life in the South Pacific Islands, with illus- 
trations, and a preface by Dr. Leemann. 

THE Rev. John Bowden will at once publish Vorway : 
Its People and Its Institutions. 

Mr. Mark LEmon is about to collect in a volume his 
series of papers Up and Down the London Streets. 

Mrs. EMMELINE Lott, author of Harem Life in Egypt 
and Turkey, is to add a companion to that work in 
Vights in the Harem. 

Mr. GEORGE AvuGustus SALA is about to collect in a 
volume, from the early volumes of the Cornhill Magazine, 
his series of papers on William Hogarth. 

Mr. JAMES GREENWOOD, the Amateur Casual, has in 
the press The Wilds of London. 

Mr. GEoRGE MEREDITH will shortly publish from 
the Fortnightly Review his novel of Vittoria. 

Mr. THomas ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE has a new book in 
the press entitled Gemma. 

Mr. GoLpwin SmiTH has in preparation A Short His- 
tory of England. 

Mr. RoBeRT BUCHANAN is to edit Wayside Poesies: 
a Collection of Poems of the Country Life. ' 

Mr. THomas Hoop has written rhymes for Griset’s 
Grotesques, or Jokes Drawn on Wood. 

Tur author of Episodes of Insect Life will shortly 
publish Live Coals, or Faces from the Fire. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To tHe Epiror oF THe RounD TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: In your paper of Oct. 13 Mr. O. Bartlett inquires 
who is the cates 8 the poem called The Puzzled Census Taker, 
commencing— 


* * Got any boys ?’ the marshal said, 
To a lady from over the Rhine.” 


If he will look over the waifs floating in the newspapers of the 
day he will find the credit of this given to John G. Saxe, “‘the 


Mr. F. G. SrerHens has in preparation English Chil-| humorous poet of Vermont,” now a resident of the ancient 





‘dren as Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds: an Essay on 








Dutch city of Albany, New York. The lines contain nothin 
especially humorous, and are greatly inferior to many of Mr 
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edition of his published poems. He generally remembers to aflix | 

his name to all his effusions, and there ought to be no doubt | 

about the origin of anything written by him. | 
Yours, etc., G. M. W. 

Troy, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1866. | 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Rounp TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Can you, or any of the numerous readers of Tur | 
RounpD TaB ge, furnish me with an explanation of the following | 
introductory quotatinn to Miss Dora Greenwell’s Two Friends ? | 
‘“*Meanwhile the gold king was asking the man, ‘how many se- 
crets knowest thou?’ ‘Three,’ replied the man. ‘Which is the | 
most important?’ said the silver king. ** The open one,’ replied | 
the other. ‘ Wilt thou open it to us also?’ said the brass king. | 
* When I know ihe fourth!’ replied the man.” 

And oblige, yours respectfully, 

PurILapEtpura, October 12, 1866. 


To THE Epiror oF TuE Round TABLE: 


Dear Sir: Many years ago I read in an old book of poems, 
without cover or title-page, a little poem in which the following 
lines occurred : | 


Saxe’s productions. I think they have not yet been added to any | 


CECILIA. 


“Upon the deck the lady stands, _ 

The vessel steers across the main— | 

She steers towards the holy land, | 

f Never to return again.” 
By giving the name of the author, you will oblige a constant 

reader. E.H.R. | 


New York, Oct. 14, 1866. 


To THE EpITOR oF THE RounpD TABLE: 
Dear Sir: The following quotation is said to be from Byron: 
** When I left thy shore, O Naxos, | 
Not a tear of sorrow fell.” 
I have failed to find it in his works. Can you or any of your read- 
ers inform me who is its author ? F.C 
GREENCASTLE, IND., Oct. 8, 1866. 


To THE Epiror oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: Will you have the kindness to inform me, through 
the columns of your paper, whether there is any publication which 
gives a complete list of all the books issued from the American 
press ? T.D 

New York, Oct. 15, 1866. | 


Nothing like a complete bibliography of American publications | 
exists. There are several volumes by Roorbach which by cour- | 
tesy are sometimes called bibliographical, but they are of no great | 
value, being little more than bookseller’s catalogues alphabet- | 
ically arranged. | 


To THE EpIToR OF THE RouND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: If“ W.G. T.” will consult Worcester’s Dictionary 
ae used in writing and printing), he will find that the * letter | 
with a bar dexter across its tail” *‘ was originally the sign 3 of 
Jupiter, and was placed at the top of a formula to a the | 
king of the gods, that the compound might act favorably.” j 
“S. N. D. N.” may add to his collection of thoughts of the 
poets on the stars Plato’s epigram : 
“* Thou gazest on the stars, my life! Ah! gladly would I be H 
ones starry skies with thousand eyes, that I might gaze on 
thee. 


| 


j 


“AH. M.”? may be os to learn that his explanation of the 
‘dreary gleams” in ksley Hall was adopted by several of our | 
artists in sketches on that subject sent in to the **Sketch Club” 
of this city some three years ago. 
The lines quoted by O. Bartlett— 
***Got any boys ?’ the marshal said, 
To a lady from over the Rhine ’— 

must have been written by a Cincinnatian, as we call the Miami 
Canal *‘the Rhine,” and that part of the city lying north of it, 
which is principally inhabited by Germans, ‘‘ over the Rhine.” 


Adler defines Philister thus: ‘‘ A cant name given by students | 
to tradesmen and others not belonging to the university (cit, | 
snob).” ‘ Philisterei, a narrow, contracted mode of thinking; a | 
mechanical spirit.” Goethe often uses the word in his early let- | 
ters. 

It seems impossible for writers on the English language to | 
write correctly. Mr. Moon, in his letter (which I am glad to sce | 
marked No. 1.) published in Tue Rounp TaBLE for Oct. 13, says: 
“He” (Mr. Marsh] ‘* will readily admit that essays ‘on the char- | 
acter, composition, and sources of the English language’ ought 
to be written with such care that the purity and lucidity of the | 
expressions employed shall inclose, as in crystal, the living | 
thoughts of the author’s mind.” Really, I hope Mr. Marsh will | 
not admit anything of the kind, for how ‘purity and lucidity,” | 
being qualities, can inclose ‘living thoughts,” or anything else, | 
is not easily seen. im | 

I do not think you have had any notes on the signs of Cincin- | 
nati. Here are a few of them: | 

**Ghobbing done here ;”’ “ Hatts, Capps and Cloting allso New | 
and Secondhand furnit bot and sold here;” ‘Chairs repaired, | 
bottoms well caned and varnished ;” ‘‘ Enshineerand Machinister , 
Home.” ‘Haut Kauphee, Kaiks, and Pies” was evidently 1n- | 
tentional, as well as ** Poughteiteaux.” | 

Brown, Stout & Butler was a well-known grocery house, and | 
Absalom Death was for many a in charge of the hospital; | 
Messrs. Butcher, Metzger, and Gall may any day be found at | 
their respective stalls in the meat markets ; Charles Bottler deals | 
in Catawba and Rhine wines; any number of Schneiders, and | 
at least two Tucks, are tailors, as well as Mr. Putthof—ominous | 
name. | 

The soap boiling establishment of Mr. Cinnamon, before these 
days of sanitary reform, used to waft breezes by no means 80 | 
spicy as those of Ceylon’s isle. The name of Peter Fuchs, a bar- | 
ber, is too suggestive of his namesake Reineke, to give one a) 
sense ofsafety under his hands. | 

The signs on adjoining houses on Court street inform the hor- 
rified passer that John Stuck A Berg. Of course the most enter- 
taining names are to be found among the German citizens, and I 
will close with Messrs. Rhindskopf, Kalbfell, & Armleder. 


CrncinnatTI, October 13, 1866. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 


Dear S1r: Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform me 
where Ican find a complete copy of the verses entitled Zhe Sail- 
or-boy's Farewell, which went the rounds of American newspapers | 
about twenty-five years ago? Here are some of the lifies, as I, 
remember them ; I have searched old scrap-books for the rest: |! 

** Farewell to Mother! First-rate she, f 
Who launched me on life’s stormy sea, 
And rigged me fore and aft. 
May (something) Time her timbers spare, 
And keep her hull in good repair, 
To tow the smaller craft.” 


‘*Parewellto Father! Reverend hulk, 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
Soon may his cable slip.” 
And then something about “In duty to the ship.” 


. . . 


‘* Farewell to Sister! Lovely yacht! 
But whether she’ll be manned or not 
I cannot now foresee.” 


. . . . . . . . . 


** Farewell to George, the jolly-boat, 
And all the little craft afloat. 
In Home’s delightful bay.” 
X. Z. 
| To THe Epitor or Tue Rounp TABLE: 
| Dear Sir: Your correspondent who inquires who wrote The 
| Puzzled Census Taker, commencing 
| ** “Got any boys ?’ the marshal said, 
To a lady from over the Khine,” 
is informed that the author is John G. Saxe. 
| Speaking of the punctuation of signs, I see one every day near 








VIRTUE & YORSTON, | 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
EAGLE EDITION OF THE POETS. 


Illustrated on Wood and Steel by Keztzey HatswE ie and 
R. PATERSON. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely boundin moroccocloth. Price $2per vol. 





Now ReEapy, 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
The three volumes in paper box, $6. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
The five volumes in paper box, $10. 
These volumes are handsomely printed on superfine calendered 
paper, each containing from 500 to 700 pages. 


THE ART JOURNAL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURES. 


Price reduced to Onz DoLiaR per month. 





Contents of the September Number. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SraNisH CoNTRABANDISTAS. Engraved by W. Ridgway, from 


the Picture by J. Phillip, R.A., in the collection of the 
Queen, at Osborne. 


WRECK oFF Hastines. Engraved by W. Miller, from the Pic- 
ture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


SporrivE INNOocENCE. Engraved by G. Stodart, from the 
Sculpture by G. Burnard. 


Besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 





Sets of 6 vols. (1849 to 1854 inclusive), comprising the pictures 
in the VERNON GALLERY. Bound in red cloth, gilt 
edges, per set, $75. 

Sets of 7 vols. (1855 to 1861), comprising the pictures in the 
ROYAL COLLECTION. Bound in red cloth, gilt edges, 
per set, $90. 

Sets of 4 vols. (1862 to 1865), comprising selected pictures from 
private BRITISH COLLECTIONS. Bound in red cloth, 
gilt edges, per set, $50. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


12 Dey Street, New York; and 
13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


| Valuable Illustrated and other Standard 
Books 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


ROUTLEDCE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., illustrated with designs 
by Wolf, Harvey, Harrison Weir, Coleman, Zwecker, and 
others; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel; printed in an 
elegant type on fine paper. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; 
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the Boylston Market which reads thus: ‘‘ Ladie’s & Ge 
Saloon.” I called the attention of a friend one da nts Oyster 


t : 
* Jobing done here.”’ ‘Ah!’ said he, “that’s the ‘busy Beet 


read of, where one b does the work of two.” TER’ 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1866. : 
To THE Epiror oF THE RounD TABLr: 
Dear Sir: In your issue of October 13 T notice an inquiry con. 


cerning the authorship of the poem October Days. 
attributed to Mr. A. Abernethy Cowles, of Derby, Conn., a gen ‘ 
tleman who has written several fugitive poems of considerable 
merit. As your correspondent quotes only the first cight lines I 
send the poem entire: ? 
** Oh, rare October days! ye leave your strange 
Foreshades of things ideal everywhere ; 7 
Autumnal glories crown the mountain range, 
Autumnal raptures flood the trancéd air. 
Steeped in a golden languor sleeps the sky, 
As sinks the drowsy sun into his rest, 
And burning clouds, in crimson masses, lie 
Athwart the glowing portals of the west. 


The lines are 


** The waning sunshine softens over all, 
Unto the music of sweet-voicéd rills, 
Enchanted lights and shadows rise and fall 
Within the charméd circle of the hills. 
The hazy world a magic visior seems— 
The far-off hights a fairy glamour take, 
And distant headlands, dim as summer dreams, 
Immerge their purple shadows in the lake. 


‘From the brown stubble-fields on either side, 
Is heard the mellow piping of the quail ; 
And in the eastern sky, faint, flushed, and wide, 
The full-orbed moon ariseth, still and pale ; 
On far-off steeps the parting sunbeams rest, 
Illusive mists the bosky hollows fill, 
Then twilight shades the quiet glades invest, 
And all is dim and mystical and still. E. D. P. 


HantForp, Conn., Oct. 13, 1866. 





THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No. 59. 
SATURDAY, Oct. 20. 

ANOTHER CIVIL WAR, 

GOLD AT HOME AND BONDS ABROAD, OLD CLOTuEs, 
THE MAN WHO DRAWS THE OPERA HOUSE, 


ABOUT AMERICAN BOOKS, 
MR. GEORGE WASHINGTON MOON’S CRITICISM. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR; 
' THE PEOPLE'S ENGLISH, HOW TO BIND BOOKS, MR, 
MOON’S CRITICISM, MORE ABOUT NAMES, 
REVIEWS: 
JAMES GATES PERCIVAL, VIGNETTES, HELEN FORD, 
MISS CARY’S POEMS, 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
OREGON AND ELDORADO, 
LITERARIANA. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


*,* Back numbers may always be obtained at the Office. 


PERSONAL. 








THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
9 vols., uniformly bound in half calf, $60. 

| COMPRISING 

Shakespeare. Massinger and Ford. 
| Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher. 2 vols. 

Wycherley, Congreve, Van- | John Webster. 

brugh, and Farquhar. Christopher Marlowe. 
Greene and Peel. 

These volumes are beautifully printed on fine paper, with Steel 
| Portraits and Frontispieces, and are each, with one exception, 
| complete in one volume, with interesting Biographical Memoirs 
| and Notices from the pens of Gifford, Coleridge, Barry Cornwall, 
, Dyce, Carey, and others, 


| KNICHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 
With upwards of 1,000 illustrations. In 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
$50; half calf, $70. 


half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35. | FROISSART’S CHRONICLES 
Each volume of this superb work contains an average of 800| OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND THE ADJOINING 
pages, beautifully printed, and embellished with a profusion of | COUNTRIES. 
admirable representations of animal life by the most eminent _ Translated from the French by Thomas Johnes, Esq., with a Life 
artists of the day. It is needless to enlarge upon the importance | of the Author, an Essay on his Works, and a Criticism on 
of a work on so delightful a branch of knowledge, which becomes | his History, profusely illustrated. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, $12. 


the more attractive the longer it is pursued. It is suflicient to | : 
MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, 





say that this work embodies all the leading facts with which the | 
most eminent naturalists have enriched the stores of this interest- | As Applied and Relating to the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. 
ing science; and that the illustrations are designs by the best Sheridan Muspratt. Illustrated with numerous fine Steel 
artists of the day, eminent for their skill in this branch. It isa Portraits and many Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25. 
work written in a style at once popular and scientific, containing 
numberless interesting anecdotes, and illustrated in a manner | STAUNTON’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
worthy of the subject. It is especially recommended to the use SHAKESPEARE. 
of families generally, to whose book-shelves its handsome appear- | Beautifully and clearly printed in an elegant type on fine toned 
ance will make it an ornament, while its pages overflow with in- | paper, with copious Notes, Glossary, and Life. 4 vols. 67 
teresting readable matter. cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $9. 











STAUNTON’S MAGNIFICENT EDITION OF| THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF UNI 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. ee | 
With copious Original Notes, Glossary, and a New Life, in which ee rg van . : ni apres eacoe 

are incorporated some items of information hitherto un- rLi Jap 4 epee o a with numerous 
known and recently discovered in the Rolls Chapel, London, of Literature, Science, and Art. Ilustrated w 

and containing upwards of 1,700 beautiful illustrations en- fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, = 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel, from designs by John 
Gilbert. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; 
full calf, $32 50; full mcrocco, $35. 

‘“* A lavish employment of the resources of the paper-maker and 
| the typographer, and multitudinous drawings by John Gilbert, 
| executed in his most genial mood, original and full of Shakes- 
perean grace and comedy, claim for this edition of Shakespeare a 
| place in every library.. Mr. Staunton combines originality and 
| Self-reliance with a candid appreciation of the labors of his pre- | Ingoldsby Legends. 12mo,cloth,. . . - 

decessors, and has proved himself well qualified to accomplish | Mechi’s How to Farm Profitably. 12mo, half bound, . 
the task of editing and illustrating the great bard’s noble works.” | White's History of England. 8vo, cloth, . 8 4 
—London Critic. ' Victoria History of England. §vo, cloth, . ‘ ‘ 








Jerdan’s Men I Have Known. 8vo,cloth,. . + ° $400 
Last Words of Eminent Persons. 8vo,cloth, . +. ° 200 
Songs and Ballads of Cumberland. 8vo,cloth,. +. * 400 
Morley’s Journal of a London Playgoer. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2 @ 
Men of the Time. Post8vo,halfbound, . . + °* 60 
Hogg on the Microscope. Crown 8vo,cloth, . + * a : 
Miller’s English Country Life. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, - 4 0 
Pictorial Gallery of British Race Horses. S8vo, cloth, - 8 
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PARLOR ORCANS. 





Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHARTT & NEEDHAM, 
9% East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (as CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that auu their patrons may reap 
ils benefit. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaREROOMS, 71 and 72 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, : 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 


ALL ouR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
FORFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Hurope, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘Nort AmERIcA Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY”’ ex- 
clusively, This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 4§ PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 


T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Morcan, President. 

I. J. Merrirr, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 

J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ex- C. N. Moraan, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Neuson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ BuILp1INe, 20 State Street. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





AvevustT 1, 1866. 
CASH CAPITAL, . 


“ . ‘ . e ° ,000 00 
SURPLUS, over a re ee en #100000 00 
ASSETS, over . nies edo $500,000 00 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


: Benj. S. Walcott, President. 


ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, ss ia $2,250,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, 2 « o-+ ree 
LIABILITIES, . . . . F 244,391 43 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. 


A. A. WILLIAms, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 
NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET, 
Jas. A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 








CASH CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, 


$500,000 00 
205,989 83 


TOTAL ASSETS, $705,989 83 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(62 BROADWAY, NEW YORB), 

Make the ‘ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application. 

Report of the American Institute. 





CLOTHING. 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO., 
398, 400, axp 402 BOWERY 
(JUNCTION OF THIRD AND FouRTH AVENUES), 
NOW OFFER 
Their new and desirable FALL STOCK at LOWER PRICES 


than the same quality of goods has been offered since 1860. 


ALL-WOOL BUSINESS SUITS, 
$18, $20, $25, and $30. 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
AT SAME REDUCTION. 





KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B, T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. B. T. BABBITT, 








1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


e 














64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 








AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon. 
The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 


son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CoO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





A CURE FOR SCROFULA 
IN ALL ITS MANIFOLD FORMS, 


Uicers, Cancers, Salt Rheum, Etc. 


PARKERSBURGH, West Va., July 3, 1866. 
Dr. H. ANDERS: 


DEaR Sir: I had thirty-seven RUNNING ULCERS 
when I commenced taxing your medicine. I am now entirely 
cured of the Scrofula, and am free to say that I owe my present 
health to your IODINE WATER. James Walker, at the Spencer 
House, in this place, was quite low with Scrofula. I treated him 
in the same manner that I did myself. I saw him yesterday, and 
he is enjoying as good health as he ever did in his life. A gentle- 
man from Ritchie County, West Virginia, came to see me; I 
recommended your Iodine Water, and I understand he is now 
able to work on his farm. Mr. Stealy, of Middlebourne, Tyler 
County, West Virginia, used it on my recommendation for his 
little daughter, and I understand she is also in a good way to re- 
cover. I think if you would advertise your medicine it would 
greatly facilitate your interest. Yours respectfully, 


J. W. Horner. 


——— 


DR. H. ANDERS’S IODINE WATER 
is a pure solution of Iodine, dissolved in water without a solvent. 
A most powerful vitalizing agent and restorative. Circulars free. 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist, and sold by 
J.P. DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York, and by all Druggigts. 





Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Swollen 
Clands, Eruptions of the Skin. 

All cured by taking Baths of Mineral Waters possessing certain 
Chemical Properties. Use Strumatic Salts, prepared for bathing 
purposes from the Mineral Springs of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. The Chemical Properties of these 
Salts make them Specifics for the cure of the above-named 
diseases. No more swallowing of drugs and quacks. 

Use STRUMATIC MINERAL BATHS. For sale at every re- 
spectable drug store. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PuHysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church, 
Also by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Odserzer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Mayne, and 
‘Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 











Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 
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’ The illustrations are spirited and in excellent taste; and the 


The Round Table. 





FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


GRECIAN, ROMAN, SCANDINAVIAN, AND 
MEDIEVAL MYTHOLOCY. 
By THOMAS BULFINCH. 


In 8 volumes. 


THE AGE OF FABLE, THE AGE OF CHIVALRY, LEGENDS 
OF CHARLEMAGNE. 





These volumes are elegantly illustrated, printed on laid tinted 
paper, and bound in muslin, half-ca:f, library, and full turkey. 





TESTIMONIALS FROM SUCH SOURCES AS THE FOLLOWING WILL BE 
SUFFICIENT TO ATTRACT ATTENTION TO THE 
EXAMINATION OF THE WORKS: 





From Jared Sparks, LL.D., Editor of the Writings of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, and former President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 

CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 26, 1863. 

Messrs, J. E. Tritton & Co.: I have perused with great satis- 
faction Mr. Bulfinch’s three works, ‘‘ The Age of Fable,” “* The 
Age of Chivalry,” and ** Legends of Charlemagne.’’ They appear 
to me extremely well adapted to attain the object proposed by 
the author. They may be regarded as a key to the literature of 
ancient and modern times, and especially as illustrating the com- 
positions of the distinguished poets of various countries and 
periods. The style is clear and concise, the incidents are well 
combined, and the stories are told in a manner that cannot fail 
to win the attention and excite the reflection of the reader. 

Such being my opinion of these volumes, I will only add that 
they are peculiarly suited to the young, as furnishing the ele- 
ments which will enable them to understand and appreciate the 
books to which their thoughts and leisure will be directed in 
their more mature years. 


Respectfully yours, JARED SPARKS, 


From George B. Emerson, LL.D., Member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and Author of the * Report on the 
Forest Trees of Massachusetts,” Printed by order of the 
Legislature. 

I have just read the ‘‘ Legends of Charlemagne,” a very delight- 
ful and, though it is all fabulous, a very useful book. The stories 
are admirably well told, in language which, for delicate purity 
and unaffected simplicity, is a model for young writers to imitate. 


whole presentation of the work is most creditable to the Amer- 
ican press. 

This beautiful volume is a fit follower and companion of the 
excellent “Age of Fable’ {and ‘“‘Age of Chivalry.” Together 
they form the best introduction that has yet appeared to the great 
and noble body of English poetry. 

They will furnish abundant help to the teacher and to the 
mother in explaining allusions in text-books and in the more 
precious volumes stored for leisure hours ; and henceforward no 
library can be considered tolerably complete which does not have 
on its shelves ‘‘ The Age of Fable,” ‘‘ The Age of Chivalry,” and 
“The Legends of Charlemagne.” 


From Rev. Dr. James Walker, D.D., late President of Harvard 
University. 
I entirely and heartily concur in what Mr. Emerson has said in 


commendation of the “Legends of Charlemagne” and the com- 
panion volumes. 





From E. S. Dixwell, Esq., former Master of the Public Latin 
School, Boston. 


I very cheerfully join with Mr. George B. Emerson and Drs. 
Walker and Sparks in their commendations of Mr. Bulfinch’s 
late work, “‘ Legends of Charlemagne,”’ and particularly in sug- 
gesting the usefalness of the entire series of books for school 
libraries. They seem to me well fitted to supply explanations of 
many allusions in the literature of all modern times ; and also to 
afford scope for the healthy cultivation of the imagination, too 
much allowed to go undirected or misdirected, as I fear. The 
works which Mr. Bulfinch has compiled seem to be very attractive 
to young people, as I have witnessed their eager perusal. 

Respectfully yours, E. 8S. DIxwE.u. 


From Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 


I give you my sincere thanks for a copy of ** The Age of Fable,” 
which you have sent to me. No liberal education is complete 
without a knowledge of the mythology of the ancients. At the 
same time, the works devoted to that subject, so far as they have 
fallen under my observation, have been either too purely didactic 
for the perusal of general readers, or else so elaborate as to seem 
to exact more time than they could bestow. This work seems to 
avoid these inconveniences, and is, at the same time, just such a 
one as the classical reader requires for reference. I trust that a 
liberal appreciation of it by the public will reward the author for 
the talent and time bestowed upon it. 





J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


2. An Index of Diseases, and their Treat- 


S. A Concise Clossary of Terms used in 


$<, 


NEW BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, HOME READING,|4. The Reliques of Father Prout (Rev. Francis 


Maunony). Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New edition, 
a revised and largely augmented. One large 12mo volume, 
1. A Painter’s Camp. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. cloth antique, $3 75. 
New edition, rcvised, in three books. 5. The Money Market: Waar rr Is, Waar rr Doss, 
Boox I.—In ENGLAND. anD How 1T 1s MANAGED. By Henry Noel Fearn, F.R.9, 
 qulezin Scortann. 16mo, cloth, boards, 50 cents. 


* TIl.—In FRANCE. 
6. The Profits of Panics, Wit# oTHER REveatioxs 


1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth vellum, $3. c M dig gpm: A “The Bubbl : 
a " : or a City Man. By uthor 0} e Bubbles of Fj. 
An Important and Indispensable Medical Work. nance.” 16mo, boards, 50 cents. 


ment. By Thomas Hawkes Tanner, M.D., Member of| 7- Practical Guides for Tourists. 1866. 

the Royal College of Physicians, author of *‘ Practical Trea- 1. PRACTICAL CONTINENTAL GUIDE.—France, Bel, 

tise on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,” ‘‘ Manual of gium, Holland, The Rhine, Germany, Tyrol, Switzerland, 

Clinical Medicine,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 424, with a valu- Savoy, Italy. With Maps. 16mo, flexible paper, $2 50. 

able Tabular Synopsis, Appendix of Formule, etc., etc. 2. PRACTICAL GUIDES FOR PARIS AND THE RHINE 

Price $4 50. COMBINED.—The Routes, etc., in full detail, Maps and 
Plans. 16mo, flexible paper, $1 25. 

The above, with all new Foreign Books, for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York, 


ze OR THE LIBRARY. 


Crecian, Roman, Italian, and Cothic 
Architecture. By John Henry Parker, F.S.A. Anew 
edition, revised, with upwards of 300 wood-cuts. 1 vol. 
12mo, vellum cloth, beveled $4. 








THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE, 


—— 0 —— 


AN INTERMEDIATE AGENCY 


FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, LITERARY AND LYCEUM ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, LIBRARIES, TRANSLATORS, AND ALL WHO HAVE ANY INTERESTS TO 
ADVANCE IN THE DIRECTION OF LITERATURE. 


1. EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


All manuscripts will be received for examination and revision. If they are sent simply for a critical ston. such will be 
given at the earliest moment compatible with accuracy and completeness. Every document consigned to the Bureau, of whatever 
pretension, will be held confidentially and carefully. If the writer so desires, suggestions will be submitted as to the most advan- 
tageous use that is likely to be made of his or her manuscript. The judges, whose duty it will be to decide upon merits and 
demerits, will be selected with a view to fairness and conscientious discrimination. The minor conditions and details of this 
department will be learned at length from a special circular. This, as indeed all the announcements of the Bureau, will be served 


by mail upon application, 
Il. PROCURING PUBLISHERS. 


It isa matter of fact that many of the writers of the country, either through lack of business acquirements or by reason of 
distance from the pabieing centers, are not in the best position for disposing of their productions. The Bureau offers an oppor- 
tunity for all worthy writers to place their efforts more advantageously in the market than they themselves can do. It not unfre- 
enn happens that works of real merit are nr eee by publishers from the simple fact that their authors are unknown. 

he newly-established Bureau will afford all writers, known or unknown, the privilege of wy | their literary productions in the 
market at a valuation commensurate with their real merits. Not only will the sale of books be undertaken, but also of briefer 
efforts intended for magazines or newspapers. The circular applying to this department covers a number of items that will make 
the manner of its operation better understood. 


ii. ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS. 


Authors who may desire to publish at their own expense works which they have in preparation, can procure from the Bureau 
the most detailed estimate of all the items pertaining to publishing. Accurate and intelligible statements, made up from the 
tariff of the most reputable petting and binding establishments, will be returned with promptness, It is believed that this 
department supplies a want which not a few literary men have recognized. 


IV. PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS. 


The Bureau will attend to the ponies of books and Foe hlets for authors, providing the stereotype plates, revising 
proofs, and directing all the details of printing and binding. The best printers will be employed, and authors can fee) confident 
of having their works produced in the most tasteful manner. 


V. PROCURING LECTURERS. 


The registry of lecturers kept by the Bureau will comprise the names of all reputable lecturers and public speakers in the 
country, whether professional or attached to institutions of learning. Communication will be kept up with them as necessary, so 
that an order for a particular lecturer, or for one that may be‘selected by the Bureau, will be attended to most ny me This 
department is a most important one, and will be developed with great care. Lyceums, and associations of whatever kind, can be 
furnished with acceptable lecturers more expeditiously in this way than in any other. Orders by telegraph will be responded to 
with dispatch. Public speakers will be supplied for every class of occasion—festival, political, agricultural, or strictly literary. 
The conductors of the Bureau beg to say that they will have nothing to do with worn-out hack speakers or third-rate lecturers. 


VI. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSLATION. 


For the especial benefit of commercial houses a polyglot. department is comprised in the plan, whereby the translation of every 
species of document will be secured at short notice. Letters and circulars will be carefully written in German, French, or Spanish, 


and without delay. 
Vil. DEPARTMENT OF FACTS AND STATISTICS. / 


For the benefit of many authors, scholars, and professors, who may not have ready accegs to the largest libraries, the Bureau 
will undertake the gathering of facts and statistics uponany desired subject. Access is had to all the city libraries of reference, 
from which such information will be gleaned upon any subject as may be requested. Accurate and competent persons will be de- 


tailed with this specialty. 
Vill. RECISTRY OF LECTURERS. 


It is intended that the Bureau shall prove very advantageous to public speakers and lecturers, as well for those who have A 
national on poem as for young and less conspicuous men. A complete list will be eet, with address, subject to constant cor- 
rections and enlargements. The engagements of each, so far as they can be obtained, will be noted under his name. In this way 4 
lecturer can have his vacant nights provided for with little trouble to himself. Letters seeking engagements for special nights will 
be attended to with the utmost promptness. Professors in colleges and clergymen who have little time to wander from home or to 
devote to the business details of lecturing, will find it to their advantage to avail themselves of the help afforded by the Bureau. The 
registry will not include the names of quack declaimers. 


IX. JOURNALISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


A valuable feature of the Bureau will be the facilities afforded to editors for securing advantageous situations. Commissions 
of this character will be undertaken and pressed with energy. Newspapers may also be supplied with correspondents, or writers 
for special departments. Every effort will be made to supply only worthy and acceptable talent. 


X. PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 


Not the least of the facilities afforded by the newly established enterprise, will be the purchasing of books for public an 
private libraries. All commissions of this nature will be attended to with the utmost care. The agents of the Bureau will be able 
to purchase at the most reasonable rates, and will make their selections with a view to literary taste, elegance, and durability. 
Books will be shipped without any trouble whatever to the party ordering, and when entire libraries are ordered, an agent will be 
sent to catalogue and arrange the several departments. Rare books and old editions will be sought for when desired. Wealthy 
—— who are too much absorbed in business to attend to literary matters, can have their commissions and desires most faith- 

ully regarded by communicating with the Bureau. 


XI. MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS. 


There are numerous literary commissions not included in the departments here given which will come legitimately within 
the province of this Bureau. These will be en by the letters of correspondents and in other ~— The one idea is to per- 
fect a literary commission house, the working details of which will arrange themselves by experience. We undertake to say, how- 
ever, that every legitimate and worthy literary matter will be attended to at a fair and moderate charge. 


Xil. FEES. 
To secure attention, all commissions must be accompanied by an advance fee of one dollar. 


All persons communicating with the Bureau may rely upon having their commissions treated with strictest confidence. 
Individuals wishing to know of the authority and responsibility of the parties having the enterprise under their direction 
can do so by applying to the Editors of Taz Rounp TaBLe. 


It will greatly facilitate business if the patrons of the Bureau will communicate as far as may be by letter.!§ 
TEMPORARY OFFICE OF THE BUREAU, 132 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 26. 
Address all Communications to the American Bureau for Literary Reference. 














Printed for Taz Rounp Taz.e Association by Joun A. Gray & GREEM, 16 and 18 Jacob Street ; and published at the office, 132 Naseau Street, Fatniday, Octuber 27, 1866. 
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